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Cavalry Now and to Come 
By Major A. D. Surles, 3d Cavalry 


This article was prepared as a result of an informal discussion between the author and the Chief of Staff, General 


MacArthur, which took place during the aftermath of one of Washington’s more or less official dinners. 


Fresh from 


the inspiration of this conversation, the author endeavored to set forth the views as to the future of Cavalry ex- 


pressed by General MacArthur. 


He feels assured that this is the case and that he has reflected the sympathetic de- 


sire on the part of the Chief of Staff to restore the Cavalry Branch by the reconstructive processes outlined herein 
to a position commensurate with its past history and its immortal traditions. 


T IS a matter of vital concern to all cavalrymen, 
one of keen interest to all military students, to 
determine what the role of the horsed soldier is 

to be in the next real conflict. Where does he stand 
under the scrutiny of the various High Commands, 
each occupied solely with the problem of placing in 
the field the most effective military machine its budget, 
its national psychology, and its intelligent ingenuity 
can fashion ? 

Sentiment is applicable only in the execution of a 
plan drawn in cold reason; it is something to be dis- 
regarded utterly here. No surgeon ever approached 
his task with more intellectual precision than that 
which actuates these same High Commands, in altering, 
reforming, and strengthening the military bodies they 
control. Much of this same sentiment is bred in the 
hone of the cavalryman. It is a part and parcel of his 
fighting equipment which he knows. has stood to his 
stead as élan, as winning dash in desperate encounters, 
since the time of Ghengis Khan. But while it is a part 
of his fighting equipment, a soldierly attribute so valu- 
able, it is true, that no High Command ean disregard 
the means of its dissemination in its Army, it cannot 
be carried into organization and planning except as 
an asset to be used along with others. 

So let us, in our survey, trample with utter disre- 
gard on whatever sensibilities obtrude, close our ears 
to anguished and outraged traditions, and determine 
in cold blood what we have and what we must do to 
come before this glare of dollars-and-cents reorgani- 
zation with assurance and merit as our right. 

We will start with the positive assumption that the 
Civil War Cavalry, the Indian fighting methods, and 
even World War tactics have gone irrevocably. Great 
as their feats were and large as their exploits loom 
in the military history we study so carefully, the future 
is what we must prepare for. From the gallant figure 
on the front of this JoURNAL, not a thing will serve us 
except the horse and the peculiar fighting qualities 
that are under the skin of its rider. 

But therein lies our future and our military impor- 
tance. Just so long as the footsoldier remains for 
open warfare conditions and is not superseded by 
marvelous, yet-to-be-invented machines that substitute 





completely for his legs, the horse is going to be present 
in those future campaigns as that footsoldier’s superior 
in mobility. Mounted upon him there will be a new 
and formidable power. While the animal itself has 
ceased to be a weapon in the charge except in the 
most isolated and fortunate instances, his is still the 
only power yet devised that, throughout the twenty- 
four hours of the day, in fair weather and foul, through 
forest and stream and over mountains, can outmarch 
and outmaneuver the foot soldier four and five to 
one. His is still the best power to cross obstacles that 
are impassable to mechanized contrivances. While 
his picturesque role of the past, the mad dash to 
close with the enemy, has shifted to a minor one, he 
has gained the ability to carry across country better 
and faster than any other means, a paralysing, thor- 
oughly elusive volume of fire which will be a new and 
future terror for the enemy. 

Out of the foregoing comes the natural challenge 
to the statement that the mounted man has retained 
his mobility over the mechanized forces. And that he 
will arrive with power, and that he will harm. The 
statement is true, but only because it is couched in 
the future tense. It is not true now. Bald as it 
seems and difficult to swallow, Cavalry prior to the 
far reaching changes in armament, to its own special 
plans for mechanization, and its radical step-up in 
speed of tactical execution, all of which are now being 
perfected by the Chief of Cavalry, was from end to 
end of the theater of operations, just about the slowest 
thing in it. There is no use denying it; the fact 
remains. Other troops by the use of trucks, automotive 
vehicles and armored contrivances, have, when the 
total mileage is computed, gone faster and carried 
more proportionate lethal weight. 

Certainly such an organization as we were is vul- 
nerable to the cutting influence of practicability. 
With each arm striving to better its product demanding 
its share of budgeted funds to accomplish its improve- 
ment—none can stand still—we must trade with tan- 
gible assets. And we have them to a degree that 
until recently we have barely appreciated, assets that 
until now we have not shown to our other arms. The 
eriticisms that have been levelled against Cavalry since 
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the World War have been largely justified. No one, 
except perhaps the more hysterical exponents of mech- 
anization, gentlemen who already are clawing their 
way back to a sound foundation, has been malicious 
in his observation. 

On the following counts we were deficient. We 
were sadly lacking in fire power. The unconvincing, 
inadequate fire pivots we were putting down as able 
to counter-balance their weight and over of a more 
heavily armed force did not and should not have 
registered. Both in maneuver and in the schools the 
claims were not getting by save through sufferance. 

Our supply transportation was antiquated. Even 
our regiments and squadrons, flying columns on the 
battle-ground, were tied to mule-drawn escort wagons 
for food and ammunition. It was a complete anomaly, 
that of a unit prepared to move at a rate of twelve 
miles an hour tied to transportation that could follow 
only at five. 

Our communications were intrinsically unsuitable. 
Except in the rear echelons of large bodies, with Cav- 
alry operating in its proper role, wire is useless. Syn- 
chronized radio set-ups were good only up to the point 
where comparatively slow movement merged into the 
speed preceding final and decisive tactics. Then radio 
went out and providence and the mounted messenger 
bridged the gap. Aerial communication has been in- 
termittent and unreliable due to lack of training. 

And finalky, and the most vital of all, we ourselves— 
the troops and the accompanying artillery—were too 
slow. We hadn’t taken the big jump, the mental leap, 
that would project us into future theaters of operation 
as part and parcel of part-man, part-horse, and part- 
engine that is the makeup of future armies. In all 
our estimations, we tended to place ourselves well up 
into actual contact, under conditions that favored 
our role, and with probable solutions colored by histor- 
ical records. 

What have we done and what are we going to have 
to do, not only to remedy these real deficiencies, but to 
repair them so constructively that we will arrive at 
this modernity with no unusual demand on the funds 
that must carry along the whole team? 

First the fire-power. By one of the most singular 
circumstances in military economies, the engine that 
was supposedly threatening the Cavalry’s existence is 
now one of the principal raisons d’ etre for Cavalry. 
The instrument of destruction which came out of the 
World War with the greatest reputation for concen- 
trated and economical disabling power is the machine 
gun. It is mass and economy of force in its own 
deadly right. In pack with Cavalry it is that plus 
mobility and surprise. With the light, air-cooled 
Browning gun in place of each of its old machine 
rifles and with ability to carry these weapons without 
effort, sixty-four*-to each war strength regiment, over 
any and all terrain at speeds up to twelve and fifteen 
miles per hour under natural cover, what commander 
wants this menace in his vicinity? The streams, woods 
and rough terrain that stifle his mechanical vehicles 


line troops plus 
Troop of the 


guns in the 
Machine Gun 


*Forty-eight air cooled machine 
sixteen water cooled guns in the 
regiment—Editor. 
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are the assets of this fast moving and unreachable 
adversary. The only weapon that will beat off this 
constant threat that deploys and immobilizes him is one 
of similar construction, his own Cavalry. This radical 
increase in effective and concentrated fire power 
places, in one stroke, the Cavalry as a dangerous and 
formidable opponent and a needed ally. With these 
sixty-four machine guns per regiment supplemented 
by one thousand and forty-eight rifles, the packed 
light cannon and fifty caliber machine guns that are 
now being perfected, and by the supporting artillery 
and chemical mortars already attached, the fire-power 
defect has dissipated. 

There is only one solution to the communications 
problem and that, in its perfected form, is a contin- 
uous two-way radio telephone and telegraphic set to 
be operated by one trooper. This also is susceptible 
of inexpensive, probable attainment. A set has already 
been developed which receives telegraphic code at a 
walk and trot. Commercial companies are rapidly 
nearing a solution of the two-way telephone for use 
in the air. Our own signal agencies are working on 
and will probably soon provide a set which satisfies 
the military requirements given above. The tactical 
value of this one improvement is too apparent to dis- 
A practical scheme for making gold out of the 
base metals wouldn’t even attract the notice of a eav- 
alry commander when a solution of his communication 
problem is under discussion. It is just the difference 
between victory and defeat. 

Transportation is more complicated and is depend- 
ent in many instances on the terrain to be considered 
in the campaigns. But some fundamental changes 
ean and should be made at once. Except for the pack 
trains, held against duty over terrain requiring them, 
the mule should bid us good-bye. A four-horse drawn 
light wagon is still necessary in the forward echelons, 
tied to the tail of the troops, and loaded with emer- 
gency supply. Automotive trucks with bodies designed 
for both animal and supply transport, and provided 
with arrangements for the easy and efficient attach- 
ment of teams to aid them in tough going, will handle 
the remainder except in the roughest and most track- 
less wastes, where the pack-trains would lend their aid. 
There is no expense here, the change benefits the 
budget. 

And now we come to the most important need—the 
step-up in our mobility. It has two main aspects, 
the long and the short march. The former is the one 
that has been lacking in our tactical and logistical con- 
sideration. It is hardly conceivable that, in a major 
operation, Cavalry will again make marches of any 
length on the backs of its horses. We are now in the 
third echelon. Ahead of us will always be the Air 
Service in the front line. Behind the Air Service 
but yet ahead of the horse elements of the Cavalry 
will be deployed its line of armored cars and probably 
a purely mechanical foree moving at far greater speed 
than the horse ean command. This conception should 
change our ideas regarding the seizure of advanced 
points and of reconnaissance. It should and _ will 

(Continued on Page 64) 
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Preparing Horses for Competition 
By Brigadier General Walter C. Short 


The following article was written by General Short for the benefit of officers of the 1st Cavalry Division in pre- 


paring for the Equestrian Championship (three day event) in the El Paso-Fort Bliss Horse Show. 


The sound prac- 


tical advice will be found generally applicable in the preparation for any work requiring condition and readiness 


EDITOR. 





jor sustained effort. 


N order that others can take advantage of my ex- 

perience in the preparation for the Equestrian 

Championship (three day Olympic event), I am 
passing along a few basic principles that may be of 
use to contestants and which may not only make it 
a better event but make it easier for our good friend 
the horse. 

The cross country phase is the hard part for the 
horse and rider. Fifty per cent of the result depends 
on the condition of both and the other fifty per cent 
on judgment on the part of the rider. In order to 
win a team event like the Equestrian Championship 
it is better to have three level headed riders and three 
average performing horses in good condition than 
to have two brilliant riders and horses and one horse 
which will be eliminated. 

Good judgment is necessary first in selecting the 
riders and the horses for this event and then more 
judgment in conditioning and riding the horses in 
the difficult phases. This event takes a cool head, physi- 
cal soundness, a brave heart and condition for both 
man and horse. 

My experience is that most horses go well if there 
is nothing hurting them either in a physical way or 
in the equipment. For this event the horse myst 
necessarily be sound to start with and his feet must 
be in excellent condition, with light shoeing. The 
equipment should be very comfortable, the bitting to 
suit the individual and above all things, the rider 
must be in perfect balance on the back and ‘‘ride 
light.’? It takes a wonderful horse to keep up a long 
period of effort with a ‘‘dead weight’’ rider sitting 
on his loins. 

Shoeing 

For an effort like this the condition of the 
very important. A horse with dry hard feet 
jump because the elasticity of the cartilages is almost 


feet is 
eannot 


nil. You must treat the feet with ‘‘white rock’’ until 
the frog can be moved laterally with the fingers. You 


must have an expert shoer set the foot at the proper 
angle with the pastern so that the heels will not be 
too low, which puts too much strain on the tendons, 
and you must have the toe short enough so that the 
horse can break over without effort. There should not 
be any heavier iron on the feet than is necessary. If 
there is any danger of the horse grabbing the front 
shoe or striking the forequarters with the hind feet 
m jumping, the horse should wear rubber bell boots 
m front. For a small footed horse order medium 
size and for a large footed horse order large size. If 


“I 


your horse starts any quarter cracks have him shod 
with a bar shoe and take the pressure of the horn on 
the shoe off the part of the hoof in rear of the crack 
so that it will have an opportunity to grow together 


again. After this is done the horse ean continue 
jumping. 
The Saddle 


The greatest care must be taken in the fit of the 
saddle. Above all it should not be too long so that the 
rider sits in rear of the center of gravity of the horse. 
Care must be taken that no pressure is carried back on 
the horse’s loins. The front of the saddle should be 
placed so that the shoulder blade of the horse has 
room to work without interference with the saddle. If 
there is a hollow at the side of the withers just behind 
the shoulder blades the padding of the saddle should be 
arranged so that it will fill up that hollow and still 
have space clear between the withers and the pommel 
of the saddle. The saddle should have enough soft 
padding so that it will sit on the horse’s back parallel 
with the ground and that light will show through when 
one looks from the pommel to the cantle along the 
backbone even when it is pressed down with the weight 
of the rider. The padding should bear equally on 
every curve of the horse’s back and the softer the 
better. The low place in the seat should be well to- 
wards the girth and never towards the eantle because 
that will bore the weight of the rider into the loins. 
It is easy to arrange the padding to suit your horse’s 
back by getting soft felt and trimming the edges and 
then inserting it between the saddle tree and the per- 
manent padding. You will find the opening by stretch- 
ing the permanent padding at the middle of the saddle. 
Great care should be taken so that the bearing will be 
uniform over the whole bearing surface of the saddle 
in conformity to the shape of the horse’s back. No 
horse will go willingly at his jumps if his saddle does 
not fit. If it does not the back will be bruised by re- 
peated landing on inequalities of the back. If your 
padding is not soft, then it is best to put a very ecare- 
fully folded saddle blanket under the saddle to pre- 
vent getting a bruised back. 

The Bit 

The mildest bit that a horse can be ridden in and 
still keep him from going too fast is the best one. A 
bit that is too severe and hurts the horse makes him 
pull harder and often become unmanageable. Severe 
bits make refusers. The ideal jumping bit is the 
snaffle. Should the horse get. the habit of throwing up 
its head in the snaffle, the long running martingale 
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will prevent it. Arrange the rings on the reins so that 
there will be no downward pressure on the reins when 
The 


running martingale should never be so short that there 


the horse keeps his head in the natural position. 


is an angle in the reins when the horse’s head is in a 
natural position. Never jump a horse in a standing 
martingale because the horse needs his free neck to 
eatch his balance and place himself in position to jump. 
Very few horses need more than the above bitting and 
some need leather or rubber snaftles to give them confi- 
dence that they will not be hit in the mouth by bad 
hands when they iand over a jump. I train all my 
horses in soft rubber snaffles and am glad to get them 
to pull down on them because I know then that they 
are moving up their hind legs where they belong. 

If you do have to use the double bridle to control 
your horse for speed, the adjustment and fit of the 
bridle mean much to the performance of the horse. 
The bridoon should be placed up in the corners of the 
lips as high as possible without stretching the lips. 
The bit should rest just under the bridoon, as high as 
possible without crowding the bridoon. The milder 
the port of the bit the better. The bit should not be too 
wide or too narrow; in fact the bit should just clear 
the lips and have no lateral play, but care must be 
taken that the upper branches do not touch the molars. 
The curb chain should be adjusted so that the links le 
smooth and when the pressure to the rear is placed on 
the reins the branches of the bit should make an angle 
of 45 degrees with the jaw. Never more or less. — 

In slowing up your horse for a jump it is better to 
use the “‘half stop’’ than to employ a steady pull, be- 
cause that deadens the mouth. Be sure that you give 
with your hand on landing because if you hurt the 
horse’s mouth with the bit when he lands he will 
probably refuse the next jump. When you are jump- 
ing in the ring and you have a turn to make and your 
horse has the wrong lead to make it, it is best to pull 
down to a couple of strides of the trot in order to 
change your lead (but only for a couple of steps or 
the judges will cut you) because you must get your 
horse straight before he goes to a jump. When you 
have room to maneuver your horse before he goes to a 
jump use all the ground you can so that the horse will 
be balanced and straight before he arrives at the jump, 
because few horses can jump well while on a curve. 
Remember to keep cool yourself and your horse will 
keep cool also, if you get excited your horse will know 
it and act accordingly. 

Remember that you ride your horses with your legs 
and not with the reins. You have found out by now 
what gait your horse jumps best at and you must try 
to get that gait regulated before you get to your jump, 
because after you get there all you can do is to give 
your horse enough freedom of rein to stretch his neck 
and then use your legs enough to prevent him stopping. 
No horse can jump that is choked down so that he 
can’t extend his neck to raise his fore quarters. 
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Bandages 

I have seen a good many Jersey bandages in use 
without cotton or anything under them. This is g 
dangerous practice because if they are pulled too tight 
they stop the circulation and serious results are liable 
to happen. Even by putting cotton under Jersey 
bandages you may get bad results by getting a bunch 
under the bandage and only skillful attendants should 
attempt it. The only foolproof tendon support that | 
know which anybody ean put on and which is really 
a great help to the horse that has to take many jumps, 
is made by using a piece of soft felt the length of the 
cannon bone and wide enough so that the edges will 
scarcely meet on the front of the cannon bone. The 
two edges of the felt where they meet should be thinned 
so that there will be no hard edges. Then take half 
a Jersey bandage and sew one end around the upper 
edge of the felt; you can then wrap it around the felt 
as tightly as you please and tie it with the strings with. 
out fear of stopping the circulation. To make it safe 
it is best to put in a couple of safety pins so that there 
will be no danger of it coming untied enroute. This 
support is a real one and will not injure a horse. 

Conditioning 

Now we come to the question of putting your horse 
in condition and it is almost as necessary that your 
Prix de Nations horse shall be in condition as your 
Equestrian Championship horse, because it takes real 
condition for a horse to jump twelve difficult obstacles 
in close succession, as every jump is a great effort and 
takes a lot out of a horse. All you have to remember 
when you are conditioning a horse is that what is good 
for a man under like conditions is also good for a 
horse, the only difference being that a horse can’t tell 
Therefore you must use your power 


you how he feels. 
sense more than when 


of observation and common 
dealing with a man. 

Proper stable management to keep the horse in good 
health and vigor is probably more than fifty per cent 
of the task. 

Have a veterinarian examine your horse’s teeth very 
carefully and see if all the back teeth are just right 90 
that he can masticate his feed comfortably. See that 
the horse has a comfortable box stall with plenty of 
fresh air and that he has fresh water in front of him 
all the time, that he has salt available at all times, that 
the floor of his stall is even and has no bumps to i- 
terfere with his rest, that he has a leather fringe to 
wear over his eyes and a fly net or fly sheet to keep 
him from spending his energy fighting flies. See that 
he has plenty of clean bedding. See that your horse 
is not annoyed by the horse next to him; if so, put 
chicken wire or some sort of screening above the stall 
between the horses. 

The next thing to determine is whether your horse’s 
digestive apparatus is in good condition. Observe the 
droppings always and every day during training. They 
should form balls that will disintegrate when you kick 
them with your foot. If the droppings are loose there 
is some intestinal irritation and if it smells 
bad the irritation is serious. If the loose drop- 
pings are dark green the horse is probably get- 
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ting too much alfalfa and a sloppy bran mash, 
followed with less alfalfa, will probably be a 
corrective. If the soft droppings are yellowish and 
smell bad it indicates usually too much grain and the 
pran mash, followed by less grain, will probably correct 
it: if not, see your veterinarian. The passage of whole 
oats in the dropping usually indicates too much oats 
or else the bolting of the oats with out proper mastica- 
tion. You ean determine if it is bolting by observing 
your horse while eating. If the horse bolts his feed 
or throws it out of the box while eating, build a 
shallow feed box about two feet square and seatter the 
feed over the broad surface. This should stop it. 
After this if the oats come through whole, cut down 
the quantity of oats. If the balls of the droppings are 
hard or too small it means constipation which should 
be corrected by a bran mash or a little more alfalfa. 

You must observe constantly whether your horse has 
a good appetite and if he has not, either you have over- 
fed him or he is overworked and too fatigued to eat. 
It is obvious that you must reduce his feed in either 
ease until he gets hungry again and you certainly can 
not work a horse hard that does not eat. It may even 
be necessary for you to get your veterinarian to give 
him a tonic before you get him back, but it is best to 
resort to medicines only as a last resort. A tired-out 
horse looks like a fatigued man and the symtoms should 
be easily recognized. Watch your horse’s eyes as they 
are indicative of health or sickness. <A bright eyed 
horse is usually ‘not in distress. 

Putting on muscle and building up good wind with 
a horse is the same as training a prize fighter. It is 
done gradually and the final trial of that condition is 
made during the event for which the training is done, 
not before. The trainer must commence very gradu- 
ally and be a close observer and always keep the horse 
willing to do more and never keep on until the horse is 
fatigued. Don’t begin your conditioning exercise until 
at least an hour after feeding and even then, commence 
at a walk or slow trot until the horse’s bowels are 
evacuated. 

Treat the horse the same as you would yourself on 
afull stomach. Muscle can not be built any way other 
than using it, therefore the slow trot over soft footing 
for increasingly long periods is a safe muscle builder. 
Also walking up reasonable grades is both a muscle and 
wind builder, but too much walking down steep grades 
is hard on tendons and heels. In order to loosen up 
the lung cells and accustom the horse to breathe freely, 
it is well to give the horse a fast gallop on good ground 
for a short distance every day or so and then watch his 
breathing. If the horse does not take one long breath 
and then breathe naturally, you have made the gallop 
too long and you must eut it down until the wind is 
improved. After the horse gets vigor as indicated by 
his willingness and desire to push out, faster trots and 
easy gallops can be combined with the walk and slow 
trot. Remember to change your lead or diagonal so 
that you will not tire one side of your horse, because 
a horse is like the proverbial chain. 

Nobody can tell you how far to go on this training 
at first, because it varies with the condition of the horse 
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when you begin, but it should be enough to say that 
you never carry your horse on until he gets tired and 
that will depend on the weather, ground and health 
of the animal on that day. The fast gallop should only 
be a few hundred yards at first and later on not more 
than a thousand yards. You can watch the muscles 
as they build and when your horse really gets hard, 
you ean strike the muscles with your fist and they will 
not give to it. 

Do not work your horse in a temperature that will 
take a lot out of you, because it is doing the same to 
your horse; better work him in the cool of the early 
morning. If your horse sweats that is natural and as 
long as you keep plenty of water in front of him after 
he cools out, he will drink enough to get the necessary 
amount of water back in his system and it will do him 
good. 

After the horse hardens up he will not sweat as 
much as he did when he was soft, but it is healthy for 
horses to sweat. Care must be taken to wash out the 
sweat in the hollow just above the heels or you are 
liable to have seratches develop and scratches are 
serious. 

Before starting out in the morning for conditioning 
exercise be sure to examine all four of your horse’s 
legs and feet for temperature, because protracted 
pounding on hard spots in the road is liable to start up 
irritation. If it is discovered in time, you can usually 
repair the damage with cold packs on the feet and legs 
after exercise, and this will prevent the trouble becom- 
ing serious. 

Watch to see if your horse urinates freely. If not, 
carefully wash out the sheath with luke warm water 
and eastile soap. If the horse strains and does not 
succeed in urinating sufficiently or the urine is cloudy, 
best see your veterinarian about it. 

During your training it is necessary to keep your 
horse in good flesh and robust without being fat, be- 
cause fat inside prevents good breathing the same as 
in man. 

No amount of hay will hurt a horse, but a great 
hay eater will stuff himself up inside so that it takes 
a long time for him to unload the droppings and you 
can not get any real work out of that kind of a horse 
until the waste from that hay is out. If I want to 
work a horse in the morning, I do not want him to 
have any hay after midnight of the night before. It 
is best to feed your long forage after the days work is 
over and in the first part of the night. If your horse 
eats its bedding, then the only recourse is to bed down 
with sand or put a muzzle on after the hay is finished. 
Sand is dangerous as bedding, because sometimes 
horses lick up some of it hunting for some of the oats 
that might have dropped and any quantity might 
cause internal derangements. The muzzle is the best 
and it should have plenty of breathing spaces between 
the straps. Alfalfa fed with judgment is excellent, 
but the bowels have to be watched carefully to see 
how the horse digests it and the quantity should be 
cut down upon the least sign of looseness of the bowels. 

Hay and alfalfa and all forage for horses in train- 
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ing should be thoroughly dusted before feeding, because 
the dust materially effects the breathing of the animal. 
There are many things that effect the amount of oats 
that vou should feed a horse while in training. It is 
reasonable that a horse can eat and digest more feed 
the harder he works, but it is very easy to give him 
too much and thus throw his digestion out of kilter. 
When once out it is hard to bring back. The horse’s 
stomach is small and big feeds have a hard time being 
properly digested in the stomach before some is pushed 
into the intestines before it is ready. Therefore it 
is reasonable to feed small feeds and oftener. Three 
quarts at is the feed of oats that I 


ever feed my horses. 


a time largest 

Early in the morning at least an hour before work 
should be the first feed and at least an hour after the 
horse has been thoroughly cooled out, inside and out, 
ean be the next feed and then divide the feeds aceord- 
ing to the time, up to eight o’clock at night. Nine 
pounds of oats a day, five pounds of alfalfa and four- 
teen pounds of hay with a bran mash when needed is 
sufficient for an ordinary horse in the beginning of 
his training. If the horse keeps his droppings in good 
shape and seems hungry and keen for his feed the 
oats ean be gradually pushed up to twelve quarts a 
day, but the droppings must be watched carefully to 
see that the horse is digesting that quantity. It is 
exceptional to go beyond the twelve quarts and when 
vou do you are taking risks of setting your training 
back by indigestion. If your horse carries too muee 
paunech you should not eut the long forage too much, 
but must work off the stomach, because a horse must 
have a reasonable amount of long forage to keep im 
in vigorous health. 

Don’t expect a horse to Jump well or do any fast 
work with his intestines full of long forage nor should 
you expect your horse to make a great effort if he has 
not had his regular feed. Therefore you must arrange 
your feedings and time for evacuation to suit your 
effort. 

After a great effort the same thing that is good for 
a man who has made a great effort is good for a horse. 
A sponge bath with water that has had the chill taken 
off followed by a good rub down and massage is a 
great restorer. Rubbing alcohol on all tendons and 
the big muscles after the massage will remove the 
soreness 2nd Jersey bandages on all four legs will 
help him to rest. A few sips of water while cooling 
the horse will not hurt him and a sponge of water on 
his poll will refresh him materially. 

After a great effort the first feed should be a warm 
bran mash, because that is easily digested and at that 
time the internal organs are too tired to make an effort. 
Throughout your training make every effort to give 
your horse a little green grass, because that is an 
appetizer and aids digestion. 

Before 
good results if 
not to tire him, 


going into the jumping ring you will get 
vou move your horse briskly enough 
but enough to get him to evacuate his 
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bowels, this will also limber up his muscles. But do 
not sit on his back while waiting your turn as nothing 
tires a horse so much as standing with weight on him, 

As the time for a horse show approaches, your horse 
is either a made jumper or not and if you continue to 
jump him constantly you are liable to sour him and 
then you will have nothing. You must use good judg. 
ment in this matter and jump him just as little as 
possible to keep him in practice and certainly not 
much at any one time. A couple of jumps just before 
entering the ring is often a good practice, but should 
be done with judgment. 

Remember that horses, like men, have their good and 
bad days and it is good judgment during your train. 
ing not to demand much on a bad day. You are liable 
to undo a lot of good days and you will do better to 
try and find out the cause of the horse’s bad days, 
Remember that a man with a good head on an average 
horse usually wins over a man with poor judgment, 
even though he is mounted on a splendid horse. 

I would advise all contestants in the three day event 
to make a careful study of the conditions of the En. 
durance phase in order that vou ean ride the course 
intelligently. In order to ride it intelligently, you 
must learn to recognize by the gait of your horse at 
what rate of speed you are traveling. You must know 
the penalties and gains of arriving at the end of each 
phase in order to judge whether you can afford to 
ease up on your horse under the conditions in whieh 
you find your progress. 

The eighteen miles is divided into five phases so 
that a level headel man of good judgment with a 
conditioned horse can take him through with almost 
no distress to man or rider. But the rider who does 
not make a study of the ground, the conditions of the 
event and give his horse a chance to rest and come 
back after an exhausting effort will not have much 
horse left at the end of the eighteen miles. 

The finish of each phase will be clearly marked and 
since you will be given the time you start, you will 
be able to figure out the time you should arrive at the 
end of each phase. You should make yourself out a 
schedule and pin it securely on your left sleeve where 
you can see it and have your wrist watch set with the 
starter. You can thus see at a glance if you are keep- 
ing up to your allowance of time. 

It is necessary that the team veterinarian should 
make a study of each horse of the team that is being 
put in condition and that he should watch them daily 
and advise the team captain as to the improvement or 
lowering of condition and to help along with the con 
ditioning in every way possible. At the finish of the 
Endurance phase he should be present and see that 
he is equipped to give emergency first aid to any horse 
in distress and to see that the horse gets the most 
intelligent care after this effort. This is not only 
humane, but the horse has still a great effort to make 
in the Jumping phase and his care at the end of the 
Endurance phase means much to his future condition. 
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Indoor Instruction in Indirect Laying, 
Browning Machine Guns 


First Lieutenant W. H. Schaefer 


T many stations protracted rainy seasons or 
long, severe winters limit the amount of out- 
door instruction during a portion of the year; 

at others terrain for field firing by indirect laying is 
not available. It is, therefore desirable to have some 
method, either indoor or involving short ranges, for 
carrying on indirect laying instruction. The 1000-inch 
landseape target firing deseribed in the INFANTRY 
JourNAL for October, 1929, is an excellent scheme for 
training machine gunners in battery drill and in some 
phases of indirect laying. However it involves firing 
ealiber .30 ammunition, not often possible indoors, and, 
due to the number of artificial conditions imposed, 
does not constitute an entirely adequate system of in- 
struction in indirect laying. In an effort to devise 
indoor instruetion in indirect laying which follows 
closely the ground or TOG method of obtaining data 
in the field and of applying the computed firing data 
to the guns, and which permits checking for accuracy, 
the method described herein was developed. 


The Setup 

The targets used are the standard Series A land- 
scape targets issued by the Ordnance Department. 
They are set up in target frames with wide wooden 
bases, or, are fixed to a wall. Additional landscape 
targets in frames are used for mask and friendly 
troops, usually one panel being sufficient to represent 
either the mask or the troops. The guns may be 
mounted with or without T-bases, as there is no firing, 
and sand bags are not necessary. The intervals be- 
tween guns are small. The aiming circle, protractor, 
plotting materials, and fire control tables are used as 
in the field, but a tape measure is employed instead of 
the range finder to secure ranges. In general, this 
substitution of a tape measure for the range finder 
constitutes the only artificiality in this method. Base 
and aiming stakes are mounted on wooden bases so 
that they can be set up on hard floors. No ammunition 
is required as the guns are not fired. 

The officer in charge of the instruction selects the 
target, wide or narrow as he desires, and places the 
mask and troop panels in position. In the early stages 
of instruction he may disregard mask or troops. He 
may check to see whether or not mask and troop clear- 
ance exist, when the problem involves clearance, before 
having the problem solved. A method of checking fol- 
lows. Move the mask and troops out of the way. Place 
the quadrant elevation to hit the target on one of the 


ea 

‘This system of indoor instruction in indirect laying of machine 
£uns was developed and used with success in Company D, 31st 
Infantry, to overcome the limitations imposed on training by 
the protracted rainy season of the Philippine Islands. 


an 


guns by setting off the range to the target (range in 
inches multiplied by whatever factor he selects to give 
appropriate outdoor indirect laying ranges) on the 
rear sight and laying on the target. Replace the mask 
and troops, and, without disturbing the laying, set off 
on the rear sight the corresponding range for clearance 
of mask or troops as shown in Tables 2 and 3, Fire 
Control Tables. If this line of sighting clears the mask 
or troops, the mask will be cleared or the troops safe. 


The Conduct of a Problem 

Preliminary arrangements and tasks assignments. 
Having placed in position the landscape target and 
the panels representing mask and troops, and the guns 
being mounted, the instructor makes the following as- 
signments to tasks. He details a battery commander, 
a corporal, and No. 1 for each gun, instructing them 
that they are to establish base and aiming stakes, lay 
the guns, and otherwise handle the battery as they 
would in a field problem; they are not informed as 
to what constitutes the target. He details two men for 
plotting and figuring firing data, one man for the 
aiming circle, and two men to handle the tape measure, 
explaining to the entire group that in the field the 
‘anges would be obtained by means of a range finder. 
He designates the target, the mask, and troop posi- 
tions to this detail for obtaining and plotting prelimi- 
nary data, and designates the position of the OP. He 
announces to the entire group that the OP is also the 
IAP. (If desired an IAP other than the OP may be 
designated; an aiming stake mounted on a wooden 
base makes a satisfactory IAP). He announces to the 
men handling the tape measure that for all ranges 
one inch is equal to an appropriate number of yards, 

















Fig. 1.—Setup for Indoor Instruction, Indirect Laying 


the range factor being previously determined to give 
reasonable outdoor or field ranges. 

Obtaining preliminary data. The man operating the 
aiming circles sets it up at the OP, orients it, and 
measures and records the magnetic azimuths and 
angles of site from the OP to the target flanks, to the 
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mask, to the troops, and to the flank guns. In measur- 
ing azimuths to the guns, he sights on the pintles; and 
in obtaining angles of site to the guns, he sights on 
the bolt handles or to a point approximately the height 
of the bullet in the chamber if the guns were loaded. 
The two men with the measuring tape measure the 
distance in inches from the OP to the target flanks, 
to the mask, to the troops, and to the flank guns; 
they convert these ranges to yards, using the range 
factor designated by the instructor, and record them. 
It will be noted that preliminary data are obtained 
exactly as in the field except that a tape measure is 
used in place of a range finder. 

Plotting the data. The two men detailed for plotting 
now plot the rays representing the magnetic azimuths 
OP to target flanks, OP to troops, OP to mask, and 
OP to flank guns, having received the necessary data 
from the operator of the aiming circle. Using any 
appropriate scale they seale off the correct ranges on 
these rays as furnished by the detail handling the 
tape measure. Having located on the plotting the 
target and the flank guns, they draw lines connecting 
the guns with their flanks of the target. They now 
measure the magnetic azimuth of the base lines and 
send this information, together with the data relative 
to the azimuths, aiming circle to guns, and the battery 
angle of convergence or distribution, to the detail at 
the battery. They also measure the ranges of the flank 
guns to their parts of the target, and to mask and 
troops, using the same scale as used in the plotting. 
Using the mil formula and the angles of sight fur- 
nished by the aiming circle operator, and obtaining 
the required ranges from the plotting, they compute 
the vertical intervals euns—target, guns—mask, 
guns—troops. Then by means of the trajectory and 
safety chart, tables 4a and 4b, or tables 1, 2, and 3, 
Fire Control Tables, they compute the quadrant eleva- 
tions to target, troops, and mask, and figure clearance 
and safety. If clearance and safety exist, they trans- 
mit the elevation data to the detail at the battery. 

Applying the data to the guns. The battery com- 
mander has all guns Jay on the OP as an IAP. As 
soon as he receives data relative to the magnetic 
azimuths of the base lines and of the lines aiming 
eirele to flank guns, he figures the azimuths, guns to 
aiming circle, interpolates for the interior guns, com- 
putes the gun angles of parallax, combines them with 
the base angle, and establishes base stakes. Using 
the battery angle of convergence or distribution 
furnished by the plotting detail, he figures the gun 
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angles of convergence or distribution and establishes 
aiming stakes. As soon as he receives the quadrant 
elevations of the flank guns from the plotting detail, 
he interpolates for the interior guns and lays the guns 
for elevation by means of the clinometers. It is ap- 
parent that the procedure at the battery is exactly 
the same as it would be for a problem in the field, 

Checking the laying. The guns having been laid for 
direction by means of the aiming stakes and for ele. 
vation by clinometer, the instructor cheeks the laying, 
Without disturbing the laying, he runs up the rear 
sights of each gun to its range, gun to target, ranges 
of the interior guns being obtained by interpolating 
between the flank gun ranges. If the problem has 
been figured accurately and the guns have been laid 
correctly, the lines of sighting of all guns will be di- 
rected on their respective parts of the target. It is 
obvious that the lines of sighting check the laying 
for direction, and it is apparent that they also check 
for accuracy of elevation data if the following points 
are considered. Quadrant elevations are found by 
adding algebraically the angles of elevation and the 
angles of site. The angles of elevation for the ranges 
of the various guns to the target are checked by run- 
ning up the rear sights to these ranges. The angles of 
site, guns to target, as figured using long ranges ob- 
tained by applying the range factor designated by the 
instructor, are exactly the same as the actual angles 
of site on the indoor range, due to the operation of 
the principle regarding corresponding parts of similar 
triangles. Consequently the lines of sighting estab- 
lished by running up the rear sights to the ranges, 
guns to target, are actually on the lines of site, guns 
to target, if all work has been done correctly. 

It will be seen from this brief description of the 
method, that it covers all of the points involved in the 
solution of an indireet laying problem in the field, ex- 
cept practice in the use of the range finder; that the 
training may be condueted during inclement weather; 
that a larger number of men ean be trained than would 
be possible in the field in the same length of time; 
that almost any type of terrain can be simulated by 
ingenuity in the placing of targets, panels representing 
mask or troops, and the OP; and that interest can be 
maintained because results ean be checked even though 
there is no firing. It is believed that this method of in- 
struction can be further developed to permit firing the 
problems by the preparation of trajectory charts for 
sub-ealiber ammunition and the construction of the 
necessary devices for firing the smaller ammunition. 
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The Modern Pentathlon 


Major General Guy V. Henry, U. S. A. 


The Modern Pentathlon appeared on the Olympic 
Program for the first time in the Vth Olympiad at 
Stockholm in 1912, and resulted from the desire of the 
International Olympic Committee to include in the 
Games a competition especially suitable to the modern 
sportsman. The event as introduced and as it still ex- 
ists represents the Committee’s conception of the 
modern Knight. This 20th Century cavalier must be 
able to overcome all obstacles that may confront him 
in carrying out his knightly mission. With the pistol 
or dueling sword he engages in personal combat; with 
any available horse he swiftly rides across country ; 
the unfordable stream he swims; and he finishes the 
journey on foot. 

All American and foreign competitors have been 
drawn from the military services though there ap- 
pears to be no particular reason why this should be so 
in the United States, since a great many of the larger 
universities and colleges have ample facilities for the 
training of undergraduate competitors. To other ci- 
vilian athletes there are available the facilities af- 
forded by athletic clubs and fencing organizations. 
Revolver and pistol practice is possible in most Na- 
tional Guard armories and at various civilian and 
military outdoor target ranges. A good hunter hack 
ridden by a rider with a knowledge of pace is all that 
is necessary for the riding event. 

The 1932 Olympie Games are to be held at Los 
Angeles, California, and to the end that the repre- 
sentatives of America at this Olympiad may be the 
best possible, the special committee appointed by the 
American Olympie Association to select the three 
American pentathlon competitors is appealing to 
every athletic organization, collegiate or otherwise, to 
assist in securing candidates for this competition. 
Particularly is this committee interested in possible 
competitors at universities having mounted military 
units and fencing facilities, not only for 1932 but for 
future Olympiads. Plans have already been perfected 
for securing the best available competitors in the 
Army, the Navy, and the National Guard. 


QUALIFICATIONS AND PREPARATION FOR 
THE MODERN PENTATHLON 

The qualifications required by a competitor may be 

best understood from the following information as to 

the conditions under which the competition is held: 


Competition 
The competition consists of : 
Shooting. Pistol or revolver, 20 shots at 25 meters 
in four series of five each. 
Swimming. Free style, 300 meters. 
Fencing. Dueling sword (Epée). 
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Running. Cross-country, 4000 meters. 

Riding. Cross-country, 5000 meters, over changing 
eround and obstacles. 

One event per day on successive days. 


Special Regulations 

Shooting rapid fire, 25 meters. 

Arms. Revolver or pistol of any make or caliber 
with open sights. (Special stocks forbidden.) 

Number of Shots. Two sighting shots and 20 
record shots in four series of five each. 

Target. Silhouette figure, divided into zones, 5 
feet, 6 inches in height, 20 inches wide, as illustrated. 

Initial Position. Arm down, the muzzle of the 
weapon pointed at the ground, the stock of the gun 
touching the thigh. 

Firing. Two sighting shots are desired by the com- 
petitor. 

Record shooting commences at the command of 
Fire. The use of two hands is forbidden. When the 
command is given, the target appears for three sec- 
onds, then disappears for ten seconds, one shot at each 
appearance of the target. The shooting continues in 
this manner for five shots, except that the initial posi- 
tion is required for only the first shot of each series. 
The target is marked after each series. Scoring rules 
of the International Shooting Federation govern, 
which are the same as the American except that all 
competitors with 20 hits are rated higher than those 
with 19, competitors with 19 hits rate higher than 18, 
and so on. In ease of ties in total hits and score, the 
greatest number of 10’s decides; if the tie persists, 
then the number of 10’s in the last series; then the 
number of points in the last series; then the 10’s in 
the next to last series; then the points in the next to 
last series; and so on. Should the tie persist through 
the entire score, the points are halved. 

Good score, 170. Excellent seore, 190. 


Swimming (300 meter course, free style). The 
usual swimming regulations, except that the competi- 
tion is by heats without finals, with the result deter- 
mined by time alone. In ease of a tie in time, the 
place is divided. 

Good time, 6 minutes, 20 seconds. 
5 minutes, 20 seconds. 


Excellent time, 


Fencing. The dueling sword. The usual fencing 
rules with the following exception: 

The fencers eliminated in any round, and having 
the same position in their respective pools, for in- 
stance, Numbers 6, 7, ete., will fence a barrage until 
they have been classified. The general classification 


of the eliminated fencers is arrived at by placing the 
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Numbers 6 of the various pools before those having 
the Numbers 7 before the Numbers 8, 


the Number 7, 
and so forth. 
Example. 

fencers. 


1st Round: Six pools and ten fencers. 


Those having the numbers 1 to 5 in each pool pass 
The Numbers 6 in each pool fence 


on the next round. 


Lieutenant A. S. Newman Hopes that He Can Repeat This 


Score in Los Angeles. The Sighting Shots are Encircled 


together, as well as the Numbers 7, 8, 9, and 10, until 
a classification is obtained. 

In the general classification, the Numbers 10 will 
have the Numbers 55 to 60, the Numbers 9, 49 to 54, 
and so on. 

In this way, 50 per cent of the fencers are definitely 
classified. 
2nd Round: Three pools and ten fencers. 

Numbers 1 to 5 of each pool are qualified for the 
final. Numbers 6 to 10 fence together in the same 
manner as the same numbers of the first round. 

After this barrage, they obtain successively the 
numbers 16 to 30 in the general classification. 

Cross-country (running). Course. Over broken 
ground, 4000 meters, the way being unknown to the 
competitors. 

Starts. Individual and one minute apart. Time 
alone to determine the relative place. Ties in time 
to be disposed of as provided for swimming, above. 
Order of starting by lot. 


Good time, 15 minutes. Excellent time, 12 minutes. 


Equitation. Starting order by lot. 
Habits. For officers, undress uniform. For gentle- 


men, hunting costume. 


For example, assume that there are 60 
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Weight. 
of saddlery. 


The weight will be 165 pounds, exclusive 


Horses. Good strong hunters hack, supplied by the 
Committee; flat saddles. Drawn by lot. 

Course. The course will not be more than 5000 
meters in length. It will be shown not later than the 
day before the event. The obstacles (natural and 
artificial) will be marked by flags between which 
the rider must pass. The obstacles will be not more 
than 3 feet, 6 inches in height, nor 12 feet in width. 

Start. The start will be individual and five min. 
utes apart. 

Speed. The speed will be 450 meters per minute. 
All exceeding the required time will be penalized a 
half a point for each two seconds lost. During the 
event the rider may not receive aid from anyone nor 
vait to make a jump with another rider. 

Points. Each competitor receives at the start 100 
points, from which, in addition to the time penalties 
above, will be subtracted the following: 

3 points for the first refusal, or breaking out; 

6 points for the second refusal, or breaking out; 

50 points for the third refusal, or breaking out, after 

which the rider, without having taken the ob- 
stacles in question, has the right to continue to 
the next obstacle, without disqualification ; 

5 points for the fall of the horse or of the horse and 

rider ; 

10 points for the fall of the rider alone. 

The faults mentioned above—refusal, fall of the 
horse, fall of the rider—will not be counted except 
within a radius of 25 meters from both sides of the 
obstacles as marked. 

If the rider does not take the obstacles in the indi- 
cated order, or if he does not jump or attempt to jump 
between the two. flags, he must recommence his 
course at the place where the fault occurred. Other- 





The Dueling Swordsmen Work Out 


wise, he is subject to disqualification for leaving 
course. 

In ease of a tie in points, the result will be deter- 
mined by the time. 

Tips, going through or knocking over obstacles aré 
not faults. 

Score. A properly handled hunter ean easily make 
5000 meters in less than the required time of 1 
minutes. 
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Final Standing 
The final standing of each competitor is determined 
by the total of the five places secured in each of the 
events. For example, competitor ‘‘A’’ is sixth in 
shooting. third in swimming, third in fencing, fifth in 
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Training for the Mounted Events, Lieutenant T. J. Sands Up 


running. and second in riding; his final score is 19. 
The competitor with the lowest aggregate number is 
first, the next lowest is second, and so on. 


THE CONDITIONS FOR THE MODERN 
PENTATHLON 

Records of the Modern Pentathlon competition in 
the Olympiads since 1912 show conclusively that it is 
truly an all-round event. Many competitors have 
done extremely well in one or two of the five events 
but their showing in the other three or four has placed 
them far down in the final standing. The experience 
of American competitors training for the team bears 
this out. It has been found, for example, that a man 
who starts out with better than average proficiency 
in three or four of the five events proves a better can- 
didate than one with exceptional ability in one or two 
of the events only. So firmly does the Committee be- 
lieve this, that it would hesitate to advise a candidate 
who is an exceptional swimmer or runner and with 
no other experience in any one of the various events 
to try for the team, whereas a natural athlete with 
above average ability as a runner, fencer, or swimmer, 
and a good knowledge of two or three of the other 
events is considered to be the ideal type, provided that 
training is started for considerable time prior to the 
competition. 

The above conclusion is corroborated by the ex- 
perience of the only civilian to try for the American 
team in 1928, Mr. Harry Lewis, then a member of the 
graduating class of Rutgers University. Mr. Lewis, 
a natural athlete, was a former intercollegiate swim- 
ming champion. As a member of the military unit 
at Rutgers he developed into a fair pistol shot. In 
fencing and running, while little more than a novice, 
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he showed marked promise. However, in riding he 
had no experience except for a short time prior to the 
competition and then with no trained supervision or 
suitable mounts. Mr. Lewis did not start training for 
the event until late in March, 1928, and, while his 
progress was gratifyingly rapid, he was unable to 
place high enough in the final tryouts in May to justi- 
fy his being named for the team. The 1928 Commit- 
tee felt however that, had Mr. Lewis started his train- 
ing in the summer or early fall of 1927, he probably 
would have made the team and proven one of our 
best competitors at Amsterdam. 

Since its introduction on the Olympic program in 
their native Stockholm, the Swedes have apparently 
considered the Modern Pentathlon as their own par- 
ticular event, for they have won the individual and 
team competition every time, with the other nations 
constituting the ‘‘field.”? In 1912 America had one 
representative, Lieutenant, now Major, George 8S. Pat- 
ton of the Cavalry, who finished fifth. In 1920, at 
Antwerp (there was no Olympiad in 1916 due to the 
World War) Majors H. M. Rayner of the Cavalry and 
Robert Sears of the Ordnance, who finished sixth and 
seventh respectively, represented the United States. 
Our highest competitor at Paris four years later was 
Lieutenant George H. Bare, Infantry, who finished 
tenth. In Amsterdam no American representative 
made the first ten. 

It looks from these results as though our representa- 
tives have grown progressively weaker. This is not so. 
Rather, the real explanation lies in the fact that the 
competition has materially increased. Lieutenant 
Bare’s performance in the VIIIth Olympiad in Paris 


; eat ; J 





Lieutenant Lermond Ready for Start on a Practice 
Cross Country Run. 


would have placed him in the first five at Antwerp. In 
1928, this same officer, though he performed quite as 
well as in 1924, was unable to make the American team. 
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Lieutenant Lindman of Sweden, the individual winner 


at Paris with a performance that set a new low score 
for the event, could place no better than third in 
Amsterdam. Lieutenants A. S. Newman, B. W. Brady, 
and G. W. Lermond of the Infantry, C. J. Mansfield 
and W. E, Johns of the Cavalry, R. W. Mayo, T. J. 
Sands, C. R. Barrett of the Field Artillery, and M. I. 
Carter of the Air Corps, have already entered for the 
final try-outs, and it is hoped that there will be addi- 
tional candidates from the Regular Army. The Na- 
tional Guard and the Navy are being canvassed and, 
through the professors of military science and tactics 
at R. O. T. C, units, the Committee expects to interest 
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promising candidates from these institutions. In short, 
our Committee proposes to cover the ground g9 
thoroughly and in such detail that no athlete whose 
ability warrants his consideration for the 1932 team 
will be overlooked. Assistance will be extended to any 
candidate in arranging for training facilities should 
none exist at the university, college, or organization 
with which he may be affiliated. 

For any additional information, including details of 
the national try-outs, interested organizations or per. 
sons should write the Committee through its Secretary, 
Major Wm. C..Rose, War Department, Washington, 
p; <, 


1932 Modern Pentathlon Games Committee 


MaJor GENERAL Guy V. Henry, Chairman, 
War Department, 
Washington, D. C. 


CoLoNEL L. KEMPER WILLIAMs, 
he ree 
Whitney Building, 
New Orleans, La. 


CAPTAIN Karu T. FREDERICK, 
128 Broadway, 
New York City. 


Lr. Cou. M. Roperr GUGGENHEIM, 
Babylon, L. I., N. Y. 


Mr. Gustavus T. Kirsy, 
36 East 57th Street, 
New York City. 


Masor Haroup M. RAyNer, 
U. 8. Military Academy, 
West Point, N. Y. 


Mr. Cart G. LEHMANN, 
52 Weequahic Ave., 
Newark, N. J. 


Masor Wo. C. Ross, Secretary, 
War Department, 
Washington, D. C. 
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must have firmly fixed in your mind the following 

points: (a) the conditions of the class to be judged ; 
(b) the way in which a hunter should perform; (¢) the 
accepted type and conformation of a hunter; (d) a 
plan to record accurately, completely and quickly your 
observation of each horse in the class. 


I’ order to judge a class of hunters properly you 


Know Conditions of the Class to Be Judged 

It is surprising that some judges and a large number 
of observers who are attempting from the side lines to 
pick the winner fail to read and understand the condi- 
tions of the class prescribed by the management of the 
show. For example, you find in some classes that per- 
formance will count 75% and conformation 25%, while 
in another, performance will count 50% and conforma- 
tion 50%. This material difference in the conditions 
of the classes makes considerable difference in judging. 
I frequently have heard from spectators criticisms of 
judging in a class where the conditions required the 
elimination of a horse for being overtime, or for one re- 
fusal regardless of how he looked or performed other- 
wise—none of which had been noted by the critic. 
How ean you expect to judge, or to pick a winner un- 
less you know the rules governing your action? These 
rules or conditions are always printed on the score card 
furnished you by the management and in the show pro- 
cram. In order not to make this error, get to your 
class in time to read over and thoroughly understand 
the conditions of the class you are to judge before the 
first horse comes in the ring. 


Performance 

Now as to the second important requirement ‘‘the 
way a hunter should perform,’’ the place to note this 
is provided on the score card under two headings, i. e. 
‘Performance’’ and ‘‘Manners, and way of going.’’ 
In determining what to put under these headings, let 
us ask ourselves the question ‘‘how would I like a horse 
to go with me in the hunting field?’’ You certainly 
want a horse that is sensible and level headed; one that 
doesn’t pull and that you ean control; one that can 
stride along easily and tirelessly ; and particularly one 
that has his eyes and mind on his jumps and takes 
these jumps in a safe uniform way. Ticks are of minor 
consideration. One would certainly rather ride a horse 
ina hunt that moves along, takes his jumps safely and 
uniformly, even though he ticks all of them, than a 
horse who goes clean but in doing so, gets in too close 
to one jump, then stands back and takes a ‘‘chaney’’ 
jump at the next, and so on. The first horse is a 
safe, pleasant ride; the second horse is a gamble, keeps 
you on edge at every jump, and sooner or later will get 
you and himself into trouble. 

Now let us consider two other horses in the ring. 
One takes his jumps easily, smoothly and under control 
all the time. The next horse jumps easily and smooth- 


Ne 


ly, but when committed to a jump is apparently diffi- 
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cult to control and also hard to bring around on his 
turns. Of course, the first horse is the better in man- 
ner and way of going. 

Go on still to a comparison of two other horses for 
performance. Both jump well, are easy to handle 
throughout the course, but the first horse moves along 
smoothly, easily, and has a stride that goes somewhere 
and gives you the impression of power and endurance. 
The second horse gallops on his heels or up and down 
in one place too long. No. 1 undoubtedly has it over 
No. 2 in ‘‘ way of going.’’ 

All of these points and many others must be con- 
sidered in a hunter class. In judging you must catch 
the good and poor points instantly and record them 
rapidly, as well as ticks made by poor take-offs, knock- 
downs, refusals, ete. Ticks, knock-downs, ete., in 
strictly jumping classes are apparent to any observer 
and can be scored by any child or attendant. 


Conformation 

Now as to type or conformation, the generally ae- 
cepted type of horse for a hunter is the thoroughbred 
type, or a type showing many of the best characteris- 
tics of a thoroughbred. We all know that we want lots 
of front, good shoulders, bone, substance and quality 
— above all, the horse must be put together right. It 
will do him no good to have a good long neck if it is 
set on his shoulders wrong. To get type and confor- 
mation fixed in your mind requires much, study, care- 
ful observation of many good horses and experience. 
In order to judge successfully, type must be instantly 
recognized and defects in conformation must stand out 
ata glance. You have not the time to go over in detail 
all the horses in a class, neither should it be necessary. 
Know what you like and want in both type and con- 
formation, pick it out quickly, and eliminate at once 
what you dislike. Nothing will spoil a show as quickly 
as a slow judge—exhibitors and spectators become im- 
patient or get disgusted with slow, hesitating, uncer- 
tain judging. 


A Way of Recording Details 

It is most important to have a quick accurate system 
of recording what you see of the performance of each 
entry when vou are handling a large class of good hun- 
ters, and then to base your decisions on what occurred. 
There is no uniform method among hunter judges of 
scoring all details of performance. Each one devises 
his own method of recording such details and still the 
final result is surprisingly uniform. For example, I 
judged several years ago in a large eastern show with 
two well known hunter judges. We kept well 
separated in all classes, scored individually all entries 
and at the end of the class met to compare notes on 
performances. The show lasted four days and in- 
cluded many hunter classes. In practically every class 
we unanimously agreed on the best performance and 
usually had the same horses for 2d, 3d and 4th places, 
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although they were not arranged in exactly the same 
order by all of us in every instance. During the show 
we discussed our methods of scoring details and found 
each of us had a different way of doing it but that in 
principle the methods were identical. We could tell 
just what a horse did throughout the course with re- 
spect to ticks, bad jumps, way of going and, manners, 
ete. 

There is a copyrighted card for scoring hunters 
known as ‘‘The Palmer System’’ which is an excellent 
method—concise and well designed. It is in use at The 
Cavalry School for instructing in judging. However, 
it has not been adopted at many hunter shows in the 
United States. The usual form of score card for hunt- 
ers is shown here and it is necessary for you to make 
your notes to fit this ecard. 

Now let us refer to the seore card above whieh is in 
general use and I’ll try to indicate what system I have 
for scoring as shown thereon and what the notes mean. 

The first horse that comes in we will say is No. 10. 
He gets in too close and ticks at No. 1 jump in front. 
I score two (2) against him and note that he was too 
close by putting an ‘‘x’’ just above this figure. At 
No. 2 jump he is O. K.—score off 0; at No. 3 he stands 


too far back and ticks behind. I seore off 1 and note 
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that he took off too far back by putting an ‘‘x”? jy 
front of this figure; at No. 4 he is O. K., score off 0. 
at No. 5 O. K., seore off 0; at No. 6 he is clean but too 
close up. I put an ‘‘0”’ to show he didn’t tick but | 
also put in an ‘‘x’’ above the ‘‘0’’ to record the too 
close in jump; No. 7 and 8 are O. K., so score off 0, 
Now what is the result?) Two ticks resulting from 
bad take-offs and three bad jumps out of eight jumps, 
These are too many errors to warrant us giving him q 
good way of going, so under ‘‘manners and way of 
going’’ we note ‘‘F’”’ to indicate ‘‘fair only,’’ and un- 
der remarks we put ‘‘erratie jumper.”’ 

No. 16 comes next, Jumps well and regularly but 
pulls and is hard to control on the turns. At the 
jumps we score as indicated. Manners and way of 
going are poor so we note it with a ‘‘P’’ in the column 
under this heading. 

No. 20 next. He jumps well and regularly, but he 
gallops too high. Over jumps ‘‘0’’ is his score off, 
Under manners and way of going we give him very 
good by noting a ‘‘V. G.’’ in this column. Also in eol- 
umn of remarks we note ‘‘gallops high.’’ Now this 
horse is way above the average. We don’t want to 
lose him or overlook him or have to search through a 
eard of 50 to 100 entries to find him. How do we 


Class No. 10—Light-Weight Hunters 


Conditions. Horses up to carrying 160 lbs. to hounds. 


Over jumps not exceeding + feet in height—course A, 


Performance 





Performance 60%. 
Ist Prize, Plate. 


AWARDS —____ 
1 — No. 40; 3 — No. 20 
2 — No. 30| 4 — No. 38 


Conformation 40¢¢. 
2d, 3d, 4th Prizes. Ribbons. 





No. — —— — Manner 
ot & way 
entry 1 2 4 5 6 7 8 Total of going Conformat-on Total Remarks. 
| 
x x 
10 2 o ‘xi 0 0 0 0 0 3 F ex Erratic Jumper. 
16 o 0 0 0 0 0 0 1 1 i | Pulls. Hard to control on turns. 
a as . ze 2 an GEES eee n eee 
) 0 0 0 0 0 ( 0 0 0 V.G | ) 90 Gallops high and on heels. 
x oo ee nae saa = = = on = : = acs aS 
R ae 
25 0 ( 2 0 0 0 0 0 2 r | Unwilling Jumper. 
{oN es eh ee “a eins ee See ——_-——| s = = SELES ee 
0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 V.G 37 93 Sticky at jumps. 
EE CE ea = ee einer — —— — 
60 0 0 0 R Out on d= refusal. ore q 
40 hy 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 } H 6 96 
>] 0 0 ( 0 0 0 0 0 0 Vv. G.— 6 86 Good mover but hangs a front leg. 
2% 0 { 0 x2 0 0 4 0 10 2 5 Ses No hunter. 
2g 0 0 0 fn) 0 G6 |x 0 1 een pee ee . Yaws out on turns. 
9 — 
es ef fee = ——_—_-———| ae wen Pee 
RO | : 
9 0 x? 0 2 0 0 0 0 4 P aa BE rs ee Common—poor mover. 
99 2 = 7 oe POC ONE. _ 
) 0 0 ( 0 0 6 0 0 0 vV.G.— s 89 A little too hot. 
27 
(Best performers ( 40 Symbols: , 
noted on back of ( 30 xX = A bad jump. If over score off it means 
card.) “(20 too Close. If in front of score off it 
( 21 means horse stood back too far. 
( 26 R = Refusal. RO = Run out. 
P = Poor, F = Fair, G = Good. 
VG = Very good and can be made + or — 
FE = Exeellent and can be made + or — 
HF = Horse fell; RF = Rider fell. 


Horse and rider fell. 
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separate him from the average? I was shown how to 
best accomplish this by a well known hunter judge, i. 
e, turn your score card over and write his number 
(20) on the back thereof about the middle of the ecard. 
You put this number in the middle of the card so you 
ean record better performances that may follow above 
and ones not so good below it. 

No. 25 next. First jump O. K., second jump O. K., 
third jump refuses. Score off 2 and note it is a refusal 
by putting “‘R’’ above the fault. The rest of the 
jumps are O. K. but throughout the course the horse 
needs driving at all jumps, so note under remarks ‘‘un- 
willing jumper.’’ We think his manners and way of 
going are poor and note it with a ‘‘P”’ in this column. 

No. 30 next. Makes a clean score over jumps. Gal- 
lops better than No. 20. We score him ‘‘very good 
plus’? as shown and put his number on the back of our 
ecard above No. 20. 

No. 60 next. Goes over first, second and third 
jumps O. K. but refuses three times at No. 4. Three 
refusals recorded and the horse eliminated. 

No. 40 next. Makes the best performance yet made. 
Recorded with an ‘‘E’’ for excellent. Also put his 
number (40) on back of card near the top. 

Now having completed the jumping, all horses are 
brought into the ring stripped, say sixty of them—to 
be judged for conformation. Do we want to score all 
of them for conformation? I’d say surely not, we’d 
never get through the class. We want the 8 or 10 
best performers. and can find them on the back of our 
ecard without wasting time searching through sixty 
numbers for them. We send these top performers up 
front and then walk quickly through the remaining 
horses to see that we haven’t missed an exceptionally 
good type with a good performance. Having picked 
out the best we can clear the ring of the other horses. 


Judging for Conformation 


Our next step is to determine the conformation and 
soundness of the horses left in the ring. 


Is our top 
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performer sound? Is he good enough to win over the 
others after adding conformation to his performance? 
The only advice on conformation I could give in a 
short article of this kind is ‘‘do not get involved in 
details.’’ Stand well off from your horse to judge 
conformation—take him in as a whole—together with 
the other horse or horses with which you are comparing 
him. His defects will show up quicker at a reasonable 
distance, whereas he might be put together all wrong 
and you’d never notice it if right up under him. 
Examine him from front to rear. Trot him out to see if 
he is going sound. Also examine him close up for 
soundness. Then complete your card as shown for this 
entry and for the other prize winners and initial it. 

Now this card may look like a Chinese puzzle to 
you, particularly until you study it and know the 
meaning of the symbols used. From it I could answer 
any and all reasonable questions and support my final 
decision with my record of the class. 

Conduct as a Judge 

As a beginner try to start judging with experienced 
horsemen. Keep your eyes open, ask them questions at 
the right time. Make your own decisions and 
notes and compare them with those of the other 
judges. State frankly that you are just starting on 
such work and ask help. Don’t try to conceal your 
ignorance by arguing. Even after becoming an ex- 
perienced judge always be polite and considerate of 
your fellow judges in the show. Listen to their point 
of view and state your own clearly and concisely, never 
in an antagonistic manner. Don’t consume time quib- 
bling over details but under no conditions sacrifice a 
principle. Do not let your decisions be influenced un- 
duly by the past performance or reputation of a horse 
or by the standing of the exhibitor. Be careful of your 
conduct in and out of the ring and don’t subject your- 
self and the management to criticism by becoming too 
closely associated with any particular exhibitor. Get 
to your classes ahead of time. Have a good word for 
the hard working manager and ring attendants. 

















Compare above two horses. The one at the left (Proctor. a great Army Hunter) has the better head, better throatlatch, 


more neck, more heart girth, more bone, substance and quality, than the one at the right. 1 
All this is distinguishable at a glance so it is not necessary to score conformation of the 


in every way better put together. 


Is also closer to the ground, and is 


one on the right or to further consider him in a class of hunters unless all horses in the class of the type of Proctor have 


miserable performances. 
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When in the ring keep your mind on the job and do 
your work quickly. Nothing spoils a show like a slow, 
indifferent judge. 

Do not be too loud in your criticism of horses in the 
class. The owner or riders hear you and it only hurts 
their feelings and in no way helps you to judge the 
Be civil to exhibitors and answer politely any 
proper questions they ask. Don’t try to alibi a de- 
cision by blaming your co-judges. Go out of your way 
to assist the press representatives that try to get proper 
They are there 
It is 


class. 


information of you concerning classes. 
to help the show and horse activities in general. 


your duty to assist them. 

When you are a judge or even a spectator at a horse 
show or any gathering of horsemen, it is well to keep 
your eriticism of all classes and the way participants 
perform in them to yourself, or at most only criticise 
them to your friends and in such a way that you will 
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not be overheard. You may not like a certain class, or 
certain horses and riders in it, yet there may be people 
sitting right next to you who have horses, friends, or 
relatives in the class. To hear eriticism directed at 
them is certain to cause resentment and will do you 
and the show which you attend no good, 

In conclusion, I repeat that the system described 
for detailed work herein is the one I[ personally use, | 
have obtained many of the most useful ideas therein 
from experienced hunter judges. I know that there 
are other ways of accomplishing the same results which 
may be simpler and better. My main object in this ar. 
ticle is to impress the beginner that in judging he must 
have prepared himself for the work in many ways by 
hard study, or else he should be content to learn by 
working with experienced judges to whom he should 
defer final judgment as to the winners. Hit or miss 
methods will give no satisfaction to the horse show 
management, to the exhibitor or to yourself. 


























Industry and National Defense 


III” 
Major General George Van Horn Moseley, U. S. A. 


UR business men, like all other American citi- 

zeus, have a vital interest in preventing any 

unusual upheaval in the normal economic life 
of the nation. The philosophy of modern industry 
is that earnings are increased through sound and far- 
seeing management, continuity of progressive policy, 
and national prosperity. Large seale production for 
future use must be based on accurate calculations as 
to future demand. War disrupts foreign trade, upsets 
the best conceived production and sales programs, and 
eventually saps the purchasing power of the country. 
Certainly industry as a whole—and by industry | 
mean all actually productive units of our country— 
has no more desire for a repetition of its World War 
experience than have our other citizen groups. Proof 
of this is furnished by the voluntary cooperation of 
industrial associations with government officials in 
efforts to devise a reasonable plan for the control and 
efficient utilization of the nation’s industries and other 
resources in any future emergency. Such a plan con- 
templates almost the exact opposite of what happened 
in 1917. - 

In the development of a plan for industrial mobili- 
zation, our first concern must be that all measures pro- 
posed will be workable in war. The plan must con- 
template the most efficient use of existing assets, and 
take advantage of the industrial methods we have 
developed during vears of peace. In war every man 
must do the job for which he is suited, but he must 
do it for the nation rather than for himself. This 
axiom applies to organizations and groups as well as 
to individuals. The primary business of armed forces 
is to fight; the primary business of industry is to 
produce. 

The problem of mobilizing industry in war divides 
itself into four logical steps. These are: (1) Proper 
distribution of initial war orders; (2) Analysis of the 
anticipated effect of emergency conditions and the 
munitions program on the normal business processes 
of the nation; (3) Preparation of a broad plan de- 
signed to lessen these effects where they are detri- 
mental to the nation’s interests; (4) Making provision 
to set up an organization which can administer this 
great undertaking. 

The first and most pressing need of the country in 
material things, in an emergency, would be munitions 
to equip and supply the men called to the colors. 
Both land and sea forces would have urgent need of 
the weapons, ammunition, and other combat appliances 
which alone can enable them to meet an enemy on 
equal terms. 

The munitions problems of the Army would differ 
somewhat in essential details from those of the Navy. 
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One of the chief reasons for this difference is that 
the peace time strength of the Navy is necessarily 
nearer its actual combat strength than is that of the 
Army. if the Navy were called upon to meet an 
enemy in a decisive engagement in the first year of 
a war, its strength in big ships could not be more 
than that of the peace time establishment. On the 
other hand, the Army would begin to expand immedi- 
ately upon the declaration of war, and its strength 
in actual fighting units within eight to ten months 
would in general be limited only by the ability of the 
nation to furnish the necessary munitions. Never- 
theless, the major principles applicable to the prob- 
lems in both services are identical, and no attempt is 
here made to differentiate between the general methods 
proposed for their solution. 

The National Defense Act of 1920 charges the As- 
sistant Secretary of War with the ‘‘assurance of ade- 
quate provision for the mobilization of matériel and 
industrial organizations essential to war time needs.’’ 
While it may appear that because of his official posi- 
tion his inclination would be to treat the question 
solely from the viewpoint of the Army, in actual prac- 
tice this can never be the case. In other words, the 
Assistant Secretary of War has not fulfilled his public 
function when he has made arrangements for the 
procurement of Army supplies. Rather, he must con- 
sider all phases of the whole industrial mobilization 
problem. 

An examination of the procedure under which the 
Assistant Secretary of War is carrying out his as- 
signed mission will demonstrate the exactness of de- 
tail characterizing his plans for army procurement, 
and the comprehensive scope of the program for meet- 
ing the other essential phases of industrial mobilization. 

Rock bottom of the procurement plan is, of course, 
the estimate of the amounts and types of munitions 
needed by the nation in a major emergency. This 
estimate is prepared by military staffs, based on the 
military operations we would undertake under given 
conditions. After the amounts and types of essential 
munitions have been determined, the next step is that 
of making detailed arrangements for their production. 
Due to the great number of different items involved, 
the size of this country, and the thousands of indus- 
trial activities in it, this step demands some decentral- 
ization in execution. 

For this reason, the United States has been divided 
into fourteen districts and, in these, resident business 
men—called district chiefs—have been selected to 
represent the army procurement services. Tentative 


(1) The first and second articles of this series appeared in 
the CAVALRY JOURNALS for January and February, 1931. 
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orders for the production of munitions in war are 
being apportioned by the supply services to the various 
districts in accordance with their productive capacity. 
This process of distribution is continued on down the 
line to individual establishments. In each ease the 
district chief, or his representative, and one of the 
factory executives cooperatively determine the suit- 
ability and capacity of the factory for a specific kind 
of production. The final step in the process is the 
consummation of a ‘‘gentleman’s agreement’’ that in 
the event of an emergency the particular facility 
would undertake the manufacture of certain amounts 
of the specified item. The agreement never involves 
more than 50 per cent of the normal capacity of the 
plant. This makes the task of passing from peace to 
war activity, and vice versa at the close of the war, 
much simpler for the factory. The unused capacity 
of the factory is also an advance guarantee of a factor 
of safety for war production. In peace no mention 
of prices is made in these agreements. In the event it 
becomes necessary to begin emergency production, 
that question will be settled by negotiation or by 
legally constituted agencies, under such directives as 
may be given by Congress. 

In the aggregate these agreements make up the 
army program for initiating munitions production. 
There is no need to discuss the manifold administra- 
tive and technical details. Above all it must be under- 
stood that the plan does not contemplate the taking 
over and operating of industrial facilities by the gov- 
ernment. Responsibility for actual operation remains 
with the plant executives. Any other system would 
fail to take advantage of their demonstrated efficiency. 

A few figures may indicate the amount of detail 
involved in the program outlined above. We have 
ealeulated that the army would need 26 million pairs 
of shoes in the first twelve months of a general mobili- 
zation. Similar calculations have been made for 16,- 
808 other classes of equipment. The capacity and 
suitability of 14,854 factories and other facilities have 
been determined, and 10,398 specific agreements have 
been made with industrial plants. I cannot over- 
emphasize what these accomplishments, performed at 
a relatively trifling cost, may some day mean to the 
nation. They have been made possible by the co- 
operation of civilian associations and various govern- 
ment departments with the officials legally charged 
with the work. The orderly procedure here con- 
templated is a far ery from the confusion, interfer- 
ence, and misunderstanding that characterized our 
efforts to procure munitions during the early months 
of our participation in the World War. 

Were all these detailed and specific arrangements 
the complete story of an efficient industrial program, 
the whole problem would be a comparatively simple 
one. But no matter how efficiently the war load is 
apportioned to industry, waves of interference in 
secondary requirements are ereated. Take two such 
apparently different essentials as wool and surgeon’s 
sutures. This country imports over 50 per cent of 
its wool, and in the even of war, a strict conservation 
program to prevent waste of wool and slaughter of 
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sheep would be necessary to insure an adequate supply, 
On the other hand, surgeons’ sutures, an equally essen. 
tial item, are procured from the entrails of sheep, 
These requirements, involving conflicting programs jn 
the livestock industry, are but a minor example of 
the many cross currents in secondary requirements 
set up in ease the production of munitions is begun, 

Here, then, we leave the relatively narrow field of 
planning for the actual procurement of finished milj- 
tary supplies and begin to deal with those broader 
questions which, in war, concern the industrial and 
economic factors of the whole country. 

Interferences become most serious at those points 
where there will probably be a shortage in labor, 
money, manufacturing capacity, power, raw materials, 
or transportation. Each essential element must be at 
the proper place at the proper time. Analyses must 
be made and plans perfected to guarantee that this 
condition will actually obtain. These analyses, coupled 
with the lessons gained from past experience, indicate 
some of the broad controls the government would have 
to exercise in war. Let us briefly consider a few of 
them. 

The detailed industrial survey made in each district 
discloses, among other things, the additional amounts 
of labor necessary to place in operation the tentative 
agreement with each factory. Upon the outbreak of 
a war, we should avoid the shifting of large numbers 
of workmen from one section to another; the shifting 
of labor would entail additional housing and _ con- 
struction programs. The munition plan must be 
studied with this in view and, when necessary, revised 
to throw a greater part of the load into those procure- 
ment districts where labor is plentiful. Many other 
serious questions involving labor are bound to arise 
in a grave emergency. Some of the angles of the 
labor problem being studied are the probable avail- 
ability of skilled workmen for greatly enlarged or 
new activities, regulations to prevent the stripping of 
labor from essential facilities, methods for concentrat- 
ing labor at necessary points, and so on. During 
these studies labor leaders are consulted and _ their 
views are incorporated into the plans dealing with 
this subject. 

Another essential study is that dealing with raw ma- 
terials. It is one thing to place a huge order with 
a large manufacturer; it is quite another to show that 
he can be assured a continuous flow of the necessary 
raw materials to fill that order. In many eases there 
would be no difficulty because of our wealth of natural 
resources. But manganese, tin, rubber, iodine, wool, 
and others—making a list of over twenty in all— 
would be extremely difficult to obtain should the enemy 
seriously interfere with our overseas commerce. 

Thus, we find the Assistant Secretary of War in- 
terested in measures to insure an adequate supply of 
these critical raw materials in war. These measures 
include conservation programs, plans to insure the 
arrival at our ports of essential raw materials, and 
the development of satisfactory substitutes. 

A conservation program may include the use of re- 
claimed and salvaged material, and the reduction of 
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general consumption by the public. Rubber is one 
item in which conservation would be_ particularly 
effective. Manufacturers are now using reclaimed 
rubber in many articles. This practice would be 
greatly extended under the pressure of emergency con- 
ditions. Use of rubber on pleasure cars could be con- 
siderably reduced through patriotic appeals to the 
public. Such measures would go a long way toward 
conserving rubber to meet war time needs. In addi- 
tion, practical experiments are being made within the 
United States in the growing of various plants and 
shrubs from which rubber can be extracted. 

Certain amounts of essential raw materials might 
be secured by governmental purchases through neutral 
countries. Embargoes could be placed on certain ex- 
ports either to effect a direct saving in materials or 
to withhold necessary items from some neutral until 
she could be forced to furnish us with some item we 
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desired in exchange. To determine in war what is 
essential in the lives of our people and what is not, 
to arrange for certain imports and to place embargoes 
on certain exports—these and other complicated ques- 
tions are part of the industrial mobilization problem. 

The Assistant Secretary of War, in view of the mis- 
sion assigned him by law, must work out plans and 
methods, and keep them ready to turn over to such 
agency as may be set up in war by Congress and the 
President to handle these matters. He must keep in 
touch with scientific developments, particularly those 
that tend to diminish our dependency upon imported 
raw materials. Above all he must maintain contact 
with other governmental agencies and with industry 
as a whole. Their cooperation is most helpful in 


devising plans, and should the execution of these plans 
become necessary, their coordinated efforts would be 
essential. 














American Troops in China~Their Mission 


With Illustrations From Photographs Taken in China in Recent Years 


Captain Jesse D. Cope, 65th Infantry 


HE United States, along with other powers, 

maintains a small body of troops in China. This 

we all know. But many of us do not know how 
our troops happened to go to China or why they re- 
main there. Opinions on this vary from the idea that 
our troops are there to protect foreign lives, to the 
conviction that they are sojourning in the orient for 
the protection of American business interests. 

Both opinions are, in the main, incorrect. 

Back in 1900, after the diplomats of the world ac- 
credited to China had spent about eight weeks cooped 
up in the legation quarter of Peking (now Peiping) 
subjected to constant assaults by the Boxers and 
Chinese Imperial troops, they were all keen for some 
provision against a recurrence of that harrowing 
episode. 

Accordingly, in the protocol signed at Peking on 
September 7, 1901, which provided indemnities, pun- 
ishments, apologies, erection of expiatory monuments, 
arms importation prohibitions, destruction of the Taku 
forts, and other measures intended to secure full ret- 
ribution from China for her midsummer madness, 
there was included an article which had for its pur- 
pose the safeguarding of the means of exit of the en- 
voys from Peking to the sea. 

It will be remembered, very vividly by some, that 
the siege of the legations in Peking was the culmina- 
tion of a period of anti-foreignism that had its incep- 
tion in 1898 with the riots against the missions and 
other forms of hostility to foreign aggression. 

Throughout almost the whole of the year 1899, and 
continuing into 1900, there were unrest, riots, and re- 
bellion in almost every provinee of the Empire, and 
mission stations were attacked everywhere. The as- 
sembling of several Italian war Chinese 
waters in March of 1899 caused an order to be issued 
to the viceroys of the important provinces to put their 
forees on a war footing, and in June an order was 
issued to resist by foree any landing of armed for- 
eign troops. Preparations for resistance continued 
throughout the year, and the country, already aflame 
with anti-foreign riots, was fanned into a blaze of hos- 
tility to foreign aggression. The foreign garrisons 
were able at this time to protect themselves, and the 
foreign merchants were secure in the shelter of the 
treaty ports, but the native converts to Christianity, 
who were reputed to bear the taint of foreignism, re- 
eeived the full fury of a hostility that could find no 
other outlet. 

The enmity toward foreigners and everything for- 
eign continued unabated, and in September there came 
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into notice a sect whose only reason for existence was 
its hatred for foreigners and Christianity. 

This society was known as “‘Boxers’’ and had ag a 
motto on its flag the characters Pao Ch’ing Mieh Yang, 
meaning, ‘‘Protect the dynasty, exterminate the for- 
eigners.’’ Its members were required to undergo very 
impressive initiation ceremonies, passing through ya- 
rious mystic rites. There was a belief among them 
that they were invulnerable to sword, spear, or bul- 
let through the protection afforded by the spirits of 
the dead hovering over them. 

The Boxers had a free hand in most localities, the 
local officials seeming to be in sympathy with them or 
at least indifferent, and their depredations continued 
unabated. The native Christians were forced to burn 
incense, prostrate themselves in the temples, and in- 
dicate in other ways the renunciation of their foreign 
religious teachings. 

The ‘‘Red Fists,’’ as the Boxers were sometimes 
known, continued their atrocities, which were always 
anti-Christian, until the end of the year. Many battles 
between Boxers and converts took place, the Chinese 
troops looking on inactive. Christians were tortured 
and foreed to reeant and their houses were plundered. 
The movement spread far into Chihli, the province in 
which Peking, the capital then, is located. 

Later on in 1900 it became the belief of foreigners 
that it was the Empress Dowager’s plan to drive all 
the foreigners into the sea and that she considered the 
Boxers as serviceable allies to that end. The foreign 
envoys, becoming really alarmed at the condition of 
affairs, entered protests at the laxity apparent in the 
Chinese government’s dealing with the disorders in 
the South. 

On January 27, 1900, the American, British, French, 
German and Italian legations sent identical notes to the 
Chinese government asking that a decree be issued 
ordering the complete suppression of the unlawful 
societies. A month later the legations were informed 
that the viceroy of Chihli province and the governor 
of Shantung province to the south had been ordered 
to suppress the societies; and, on March 1, that the 
viceroy of Chihli had issued a proclamation in con- 
formity with the orders he had received. The next 
day there was a conference of the legations and another 
note was presented asking that the decree be given 
general publication in the Peking Gazette, but, on 
March 7, this was refused as being contrary to pre 
ecedent. The legations’ demand was repeated, with 
more insistence, on March 9. The American envoy 
expressed his opinion that ‘‘the Chinese government 
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have, either purposely or through fear of a general up- 
rising, flagrantly trifled with this matter from the be- 
giming and have grossly violated their treaty obliga- 


tions.’ All five envoys then agreed in advising their 
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Chang-Tso-Lin Reviewing a Guard of Honor, United States 
Army Headquarters, Tientsin, 1924 


respective governments that a naval demonstration be 
made in the Gulf of Pechihli, the waters giving access 
to Cheefoo and Tientsin. 

Early in May.armed Boxers raided villages of Chris- 
tian converts near Paotingfu, 80 miles from Peking, 
killing and burning alive some 70 of them. Two days 
later they attacked in the same way another village 
only 40 miles from Peking. About this time the pub- 
lic in Peking was warned of a great secret scheme to 
erush all foreigners in China and to wrest back the 
cessions made to foreign powers. The principal 
leaders in the project were reputed to be the Empress 
Dowager, Prince Ching and Prince Twan, the armed 
force behind the movement being Prince Ching’s force 
of 50,000, Prince Twan’s force of 10,000, and the Im- 
perial Guard of 12,000—the Boxers being counted as 
auxiliaries. 

All of the Chinese of the upper classes knew of this 
project and had warned their foreign friends but had 
been laughed at. The foreign legations had demanded 
the suppression of the Boxers and had had dust thrown 
in their eyes, 

Warnings of the impending attack on the legations 
were so abundant that foreigners, as a rule, ceased 
to regard them, while those who took them seriously 
thought the outbreak would be deferred. Several of 
the envoys were reluctant to summon additional lega- 
tion guards, fearing to consolidate the anti-foreign 
element. 

On May 28 word came to Peking that the railway 
was attacked and two bridges and two stations burned 
on the Paotingfu line, and that Fengtai, on the Tient- 
sin line, only ten miles from Peking, was burned with 
all the machine shops, and that no trains were running 
between Tientsin and Peking. A remarkable and 
somewhat amusing illustration of the reasoning capac- 
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ity of these fanatics was their announced plan to kill 
the railway station agent and burn the tickets to pre- 
vent the escape of the foreigners from Peking by 
train. 

In the meantime, each legation had, on its own 
initiative, asked for marines to be sent to Tientsin, 
and so at a diplomatic meeting May 28 it was decided 
to order them up to Peking. 

After some discussion permission was given May 31 
for 30 guards for each legation to proceed to Peking. 
The guards arrived at Peking the same day at 6:45 
p. m.—d53 Americans, 79 British, 79 Russians, 75 
French, 39 Italian and 24 Japanese. These were joined 
on June 3 by 51 Germans and 32 Austrians. Together 
with the 19 officers, the entire force amounted to 451. 
The American, British, Austrian, and Italian detach- 
ments each had a machine gun, and the Russians took 
along machine gun ammunition but left the gun itself 
in Tientsin ! 

The French and British had had 100 men each to 
entrain for Peking, but as the Russians had only 79 
men, diplomatic exigencies required that the excess of 
each of the other two be left behind. 

The alarm which led to the summoning of the 
guards was well founded. The foreign envoys now 
saw more clearly into the situation and were much per- 
turbed. Accordingly, on the proposal of the French 
envoy, the home governments were simultaneously in- 
formed by eable of the situation and were asked to 
instruct their naval authorities to take concerted action 
for their relief. The cutting of communications was 
imminent. 

The admirals of the foreign fleets lying off Taku Bar 
were ready for any eventuality, but as yet had received 
no explicit orders from their home governments. On 

















Types of Russian Soldiers in the Chinese Forces 


June 9 the British admiral, Sir Edward Seymour, then 
with the other admirals off Taku, received a telegram 
from the British envoy in Peking: ‘‘Situation extreme- 
ly grave. Unless arrangements are made for imme- 
diate advance to Peking it will be too late.’’ 
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Within two hours Admiral Seymour, in good old 
British fashion, went ashore with his landing force 
and left Tientsin, about 30 miles up the river from 
Taku, at 9:30 a. m., June 10, with a mixed naval foree. 
The next day at Yangtsun, a few miles from Tientsin, 
in the direction of Peking, he was joined by other 
foreign detachments, bringing his total force up to 
2157, consisting of 112 Americans, 916 British, 540 
Germans, 312 Russians, 158 French, 54 Japanese, 40 
Italians, and 25 Austrians, with Admiral Seymour, as 
senior officer present, in supreme command. 

In the meantime the Boxers, with their long hair 
tied up in red cloths, red ribbons around their wrists 
and ankles, and wearing flaming red girdles, were 
much in evidence in Peking. The shops of the dealers 
in foreign goods and valuable commodities were de- 
stroyed and plundered. Cemeteries of the foreign com- 
munity were desecrated, bodies being disinterred and 
tombstones broken. At Tientsin the Boxers continued 
their devastation and slaughter, and bodies of Chinese 
sympathizers with the foreigners, who had been killed 
and thrown into the river, were often seen floating by. 

There was no railway communication between Pe- 
king and Tientsin, the outlet to the sea, after June 5. 
The consuls at Tientsin and the admirals of the fleets 
lying off Taku Bar, 30 miles away, had had conferences 
but no definite action had been decided upon. On June 
16, at a council of the admirals, it was resolved to take 
steps to preserve the railway and protect the Tientsin 
community. 

On June 17 the Taku forts, guarding the entrance 
to the Hai Ho, were captured with a loss on the side 
of the allies of 64 killed and 89 wounded. 

Admiral Kempff, the American admiral, took no part 
in the decisions and proceedings, and on June 14 had 





Gen. Li Wen-chao Issuing an Attack Order 


informed the British admiral that he was not author- 
ized to initiate any act of war with a country with 
which his country was at peace, and refused to join 
in taking possession of the Tangku railway station 
near the mouth of the river. This action was later 


approved by President MeKinley on the ground that 
we were not at war with China and that a_ hostile 
demonstration might consolidate the anti-foreign ele. 








Li Ching-lin’s Retreat From Tientsin. The March Discipline 
is Good 


ments and strengthen the Boxers to oppose the reliev- 
ing column. 

The Chinese government took the seizure of the Taku 
forts as a declaration of war by the united foreign 
powers and at once opened hostilities. Thereafter, for 
the first time, armed Chinese troops in uniform openly 
attacked foreigners; but the question arises whether 
the taking of the forts was a ground for hostilities, 
or merely an eagerly awaited pretext. 

In the meantime Admiral Seymour’s column crossed 
the Pei Ho on the bridge at Yangtsun, 20 miles north 
of Tientsin, which was still intact. Here he met Gen- 
eral Nieh’s troops and, exchanging friendly greetings, 
passed on. He did not: get far, however, for the 
3oxers had damaged railway tracks and bridges, and 
the relief troops had constantly to make repairs before 
they could move forward, 

On June 12 they managed to reach Langfang, 4 
miles north of Tientsin and about half way between 
that city and Peking. From there the line was too 
badly damaged to admit of repairs and the advance 
was brought to a standstill. 

However, the expedition was valuable in one respect. 
It upset the fallacy that almost any well organized 
foreign force, no matter how small, could mareh 
through China from end to end without effective op- 
position by the Chinese. 

Admiral Seymour’s expedition being _ helplessly 
blocked at Langfang, it was decided to repair the rail- 
way to the rear and withdraw to Tientsin for a reor 
ganization and an advance by river. At Yangtsul, 
on the return, it was found that the railway bridge 
had been destroyed and enough native boats to tral’ 
port the wounded and essential baggage had to be 
seized. ; 

It seems worthy of note in passing, that just 2 
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years later an international passenger train, guarded 
by soldiers of the United States, Great Britain, France, 
Italy, and Japan, found itself on this same bridge at 
Yangtsun, between two opposing Chinese armies, with 
bombs aimed at it from modern airplanes exploding 
all around. 

Meantime (to get back to Admiral Seymour’s ex- 


pedition) as a result of the seizure of the Taku forts 


b. is 





Machine Gun in Action in China 


the rear guard at Langfang was attacked on June 18 
by a force of about 5,000. 

Eventually a strong column proceeded from Tient- 
sin to the relief of Admiral Seymour’s expedition and 
brought it in on June 26. 

The Peking community, now in a state of seige, was 
much disheartened at Admiral Seymour’s inability to 
advance and reasoned that if Chinese imperial troops 
were employed against his column there was a very 
good chance that they would be let loose against the 
legations. 

On June 19 the members of the diplomatic body in 
Peking received identical dispatches from the Chinese 
government requiring the envoys, with their families, 
their staffs, the guards, and all foreigners, to leave 
Peking for Tientsin within 24 hours, and stating that 
troops would be furnished for an escort. The diplo- 
matie body drew up a note expressing their astonish- 
ment at the sudden demand, and pointing out the 
necessity of a conference in order to settle the details 
of the march, the form of escort, and the means of 
transport. The note included a request for an inter- 
view with the Chinese officials at 9:00 a. m. the next 
day. 

At 9:00 the next morning no reply had been received 
and the German envoy, Baron von Kettler, indig- 
nantly announced his intention to proceed to the 
yamen. On his way there he was assassinated by a 
Chinese soldier in uniform. 

This murder struck with horror the envoys and the 
foreign community in Peking, already shut in their 
defenses and expectant only of the worst. There was 
no thought now of leaving Peking under any kind of 
Chinese escort. Every thought was turned to defense, 
and every man and woman was determined to con- 
tinue the defense to the last. 
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During the day there were no signs of hostility but 
punctually at 4:00 p. 24 hours after the request 
to leave Peking, the legations were swept by a storm 
of rifle fire. From this time the foreign community 
of 473 civilians (245 men, 149 women, and 79 chil- 
ripe the 451 foreign guards, and some thousands 

Chinese converts, were subjected to constant as- 
ae by the Boxers and Chinese imperial troops, 
until the final relief on the 14th of August. 

The story of the relief of Peking is more or less 
familiar to everybody—how the combined foreign 
forees finally started their advance from Tientsin on 
August 4; how the Chinese troops were met and de- 
cisively defeated at Yangtsun on the 6th; how they 
were steadily driven back toward Peking; how the 
foreign troops staggered along for days through the 
intense heat and finally arrived at the east wall of 
the city and the besieged heard the joyful boom of 
heavy guns and the tap, tap, tap of the Maxims; how 
a battalion of one of the allied forces prematurely 
advanced in spite of the general plan to concentrate 
outside the wall and attack in force the next day, and 
how this caused a general rush forward by all the 
troops, each group ‘‘on its own’’ and intent only on 
entering the city first; how the American troops boldly 
climbed the wall of the Tartar city and how their flag 
was the first planted on the wall; how the British were 
the first to enter the beleaguered legations, with the 
Americans close behind; how the Emperor and the 
Empress Dowager, disguised as peasants, left the pal- 
ace in common earts and fled to the Summer Palace 
and thence to Kalgan and on into Shensi province; 
how the foreign contingents, 3,000 strong, made a 





A Chinese Officer Making a Reconnaissance, Accompanied by the 
Ever Present Bodyguard 


triumphal entry into the Forbidden City, cheering 
one another as they marched past. 

The negotiations which ultimately led to the signing 
of the protocol were not so much with the Chinese 
government as between the Allied Powers. Eventu- 
ally, however, the protocol was signed and, among 
other items, Article IX was included to provide for 
the safeguarding of the railway for the exit of future 
harassed envoys. 
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This article reads, in part, as follows: 

“‘Article IX—The Chinese government has con- 
ceded the right to the Powers in the protocol annexed 
to the letter of the 16th January, 1901, to occupy cer- 
tain points, to be determined by an agreement between 











The International Train and the Guards 


them, for the maintenance of open communication be- 
tween the capital and the sea * * *.”’ 

Desiring, however, to avoid as far as possible ocea- 
sions of collision between the foreign troops and those 
of China, it was further proposed that the Chinese gov- 
ernment should undertake not to mareh any troops 
within 20 Chinese /i (6 2/3 miles) of the city or of the 
troops stationed at Tientsin, and that the jurisdiction 
of the commanders of the foreign posts to be estab- 
lished along the line of communications should extend 
to a distance of two miles on either side of the rail- 
way. 

These proposals were all accepted and agreed to by 
the Chinese government in a communication from 
Prinee Ching under date of July 18, 1902. 

During the revolution of 1911-1912 the representa- 
tives of the Powers found it advisable to exercise the 
right of military control over the Peking-Mukden Rail- 
way from Peking to Shanhaikuan. This latter point 
is near Chingwangtao, at which port American trans- 
ports now eall. Aceordingly American, British, 
French, German, Italian, and Japanese occupied al- 
lotted sections of the railway. 

The allotment to sectors was in accordance with 
resolutions adopted by the diplomatic body at Peking 
which also provided that: 

‘‘Troops should be placed at important stations, 
bridges, ete., along the line of the railway. 

‘‘Both Chinese Imperial and Revolutionist troops 
are at liberty to utilize the railway line and adjoining 
piers and wharfage for the purposes of transportation, 
landing or embarking and will not be interfered with. 

‘‘Both parties will be notified to avoid any inter- 
ference with the railway and to refrain from damag- 
ing it in any way. The Board of the Imperial Rail- 
ways of North China will be requested to maintain at 
both Shanhaikuan and Tientsin a repair train loaded 
with suitable materials for repairing damages. 

‘‘Any attempt to permanently damage important 
parts of the line, such as stations, depots, machinery, 
bridges, ete., will be resisted by the combined forces of 
the six powers cooperating in the defense of the rail- 
way. 


“The Board of the Imperial Railways of North 
China will be requested to always keep ready at Shan. 
haikuan and Tientsin sufficient rolling stock to trans. 
port 250 infantry in order that reinforcements ¢ay 
rapidly be dispatched. 

‘“The telegraph offices are to be protected and tele. 
graphic communication maintained. Chinese troops 
of either side may use the line. 

‘Officers commanding posts and patrols should be 
informed of the conditions and told to do their best, 
with the forces at their disposal, to carry them out,” 

Unfortunately it is seldom convenient for Chinese 
armies moving over the railway to abide by the con. 
ditions set forth, and there have been many gross vio- 
lations, even to the extent of firing upon foreign trains 
with artillery. 

There came into being what are now termed Inter. 
national trains, or Allied trains, which are run during 
times of railway traffic interruptions. 

It has been the policy of most of the foreign gov- 
ernments, more especially that of the United States, 
to effect the passage of the trains by peaceful means, 
such as persuasion, expostulation, and bluff, rather 
than by any show of foree. This latter item would in 
most cases be ineffective anyway because of the small 
size of military units available. 

The trains are made up of a locomotive, a buffet or 
dining ear, a coach for each of the five nationalities 
composing the train guard (since the World War 
these are American, British, French, Italian, and 
Japanese), and a combination baggage car and ¢a- 
boose, all operated by the regular Chinese staff of the 
railway. Usually several cars of maintenance of way 
material and equipment are included with the train. 

Each of the five nations furnishes a small detach- 
ment—usually about 12 men under a lieutenant—and 
the entire train is commanded by a captain as train 
commander, who has full responsibility for the guard 
of all nations and the train and its passengers. The 
five nations, from their garrisons at Tientsin, take 
turns at furnishing the train commander, who oper- 
ates under orders of the senior military cémmandant 
—usually the Japanese commander at Tientsin. 

On the front of the locomotive are hung the national 
flags of the guard, that of the train commander’ 
country in the center, and on both sides of each detach- 
ment ear are hung the flags of the guard oceupying it. ' 
Passengers ride in the ear of the detachment repre- 
senting their country. 

The railway lines are usually blocked with Chinese 
troop trains endeavoring to get to the front or, as 38 
not infrequently the case, to the rear. The train con- 
mander must search out the ranking Chinese officer 
present and remind him of the ‘‘open communications 
to the sea’’ provisions of the protocol, and after sev- 
eral cups of tea and much talk the track will be 
cleared—if convenient. 

So then, American troops are in China by virtue of 
the protocol signed 30 years ago, and their mission 
is to keep the railway open from Peking to the sea. 
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Conditioning Polo Ponies 
By Captain L. K. Truscott, Jr., Cavalry 


II 


This is the second of two articles by Captain Truscott on this subject. 
and how to recognize it, and discussed the steps to be taken to prepare a string after the 


scribed ‘* condition’? 
winter’s rest for the season’s play. 
Feeding 

The principles and methods of correct feeding are 
generally well known throughout the service, if not so 
generally well observed. Detailed discussions are 
available in various service school publications, notably 
in the Cavalry School publication, Animal Manage- 
ment, and in various books relating to the horse. | 
shall say little on the subject other than to express 
some opinions of my own and indicate some methods | 
have used. 

The constant aim in feeding should be to increase 
weight and at the same time keep the horse feeling 
always fit and healthy. Digestive disturbances should 
be avoided. Too much _ freshness—‘‘highness’’—is 
nearly always due to too large a proportion of concen- 
trates, i. e., oats, bran, corn, ete., in his feed and too 
little work. The more hay the horse gets the better, 
and ponies are probably at their best when they eat 
from six to eight pounds of concentrates and twenty- 
five or thirty pounds of hay per day. 

Few ponies require more than ten pounds of oats 
daily, although I have known two or three that were 
at their best only when getting as much as sixteen 
pounds, 

Grazing is most important. Grass is one of Nature’s 
best tonics and during most of the conditioning period 
twenty or thirty minutes grazing each day is most 
beneficial. It is always good practice to graze for 
short periods throughout the playing season. 

Regular hours for feeding are important as the 
horse soon accustoms himself to routine and expects 
feeding at regular intervals. The hours should be ad- 
justed from the beginning to provide regular hours 
and avoid changes two or three times weekly for games 
and exercise. The principle of feeding frequently is 
correct ; polo ponies should be fed at least four times a 
day. For poor feeders, horses that do not eat as much 
as they should, and for horses suffering from lack of 
appetite the number of feeds should be increased and 
the amount given at each feed decreased. Feeding by 
hand will often entice delicate feeders to eat, when 
nothing else will. 

As previously stated, I do not believe in reducing the 
horse’s feed to save the work of giving him the exercise 
he needs. At the same time, the feed must be in propor- 
tion to the work the horse is performing in order to 
avoid the danger of injury. Feeding is an art which 
requires much study and close observation. The best 
feeders | have known have been enlisted men who loved 
to feed horses, and who watched them carefully, ad- 
justing amounts and kinds of feed to the requirements 
of the individual animal. 
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In the first installment the author de- 


In general, it is advisable for the owner, or player re- 
sponsible for conditioning, to indicate generally the 
amounts and kinds of forage the horse is to receive. 
But best results are obtained when one man, the stable 
sergeant, stable orderly, head groom, or a groom 
specially selected for his aptitude and fitness, is left 
free, within limits of course, to do the feeding and vary 
the amounts to meet the requirements of the individual. 
I have followed this practice for several years with 
great success. By talking over with the feeder fre- 
quently the problems of feeding, I have found that 
while in some cases I have been able to help him with 
advice, in most cases he has known more about the re- 
quirements of individuals than I could possibly know 
without actually doing the feeding myself for a long 
period of time. 

Water 

Water has a most important place in the condition- 
ing of polo ponies. Thinness in horses,—failure to 
gain in weight,—is more often than not due simply to 
a lack of sufficient good, fresh water. Good, clean, fresh 
water should be kept in the stall and accessible to the 
horse at all times. Even with water in the stall at all 
times some horses will not drink as much as they 
should. I have, therefore, adopted the practice of 
watering at a trough before feeding hours in addition 
to keeping water in the stalls and have found this most 
effective in enticing backward horses to drink. 


Stabling 

In most eases, particularly in the army, we can have 
little to do with the planning and construction of 
stables, but must make the best of what we have. 

If possible every horse should have a good sized box 
stall, high enough to prevent fighting or annoyance be- 
tween horses in adjoining stalls. Cleanliness, plenty 
of light, and plenty of good fresh air are the principal 
considerations. There should be a good thick mat of 
bedding spread over an even surface. Bedding can 
easily be too thin, but rarely will it be too thick. 

The horse is a gregarious animal and if observed at 
pasture it will be noted that horses form attach- 
ments and usually pair off. It is a good plan to stand 
horses that are attached to each other in adjoining 
stalls, and in any case, horses that are not compatible 
should never be stalled next to each other. 


Grooms 
Needless to say, grooms should be men who love 
horses and who like to be around stables. In a cavalry 
regiment such men are not difficult to find. While the 
hours are long and the work hard and fatiguing, men 
who like the work will make real sacrificés to stay 
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around a polo stable. I have had men who refused 
promotion to stay, and had one man who gave up a 
much easier job which paid him fifteen dollars a month 
extra pay, in order to return to the polo stable. His 
sacrifice is appreciated when a private’s small pay is 
considered. 

Ponies should be groomed twice daily. 
should be done either with the hands or a soft brush. 
A fiber brush of the ‘‘Dandy’’ type is excellent. The 
comb should be used only to clean the brush, or if 
the hoof pick is attached, to clean the feet. Hand rub- 
bing is the best method of suppling the skin, and 
maintaining a fine, smooth, glossy coat. 

One groom can successfully care for and exercise 
three ponies. Except under exceptional circumstances 
more should not be required of him. The stable 
should be in charge of a selected man whose duties are 
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those of supervision and administration. 

Grooms should be shown every possible considera- 
tion. It should be remembered that they are the men 
who live with the horses, and if properly approached 
and drawn out will frequently give the rider valuable 
information concerning individual horses. 

Care of Feet. 

Probably more troubles affecting polo ponies arise 
from conditions of the feet than from all other causes. 
It is of the utmost importance that the feet be as 
healthy and as near normal as possible at the be- 
ginning of the season. Feet should be given at- 
tention at the end of the season, and should be in- 
spected, trimmed and levelled at least once a month 
during the winter months. 

At the beginning of work for conditioning, the feet 
should be levelled, but shoeing should be deferred as 
Shoeing with 
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long as the necessities of work permit. 
rim steel and light polo shoes of that kind, is the source 
of much trouble because the ight construction affords 
the minimum of protection, and under the best of con- 
ditions damages the foot. We should not shoe with 
rim steel, therefore, until necessary for play. 

Shoeing the polo pony presents a different problem 
from that of shoeing the general purpose horse. Few 
horseshoers, even the good ones, will turn out a good 
job of polo shoeing unless they are closely watched. 
The habitual tendency is to leave the heels and toes too 
long, with too much expansion in the shoe, and with 
the heels of the shoe too lone. The first is due either to 
ignorance or laziness. It results in lifting the frog so 
that contact with the ground is impossible and when 
it is remembered that the polo pony does a large part 
of his work on hard ground, it is readily apparent that 
such shoeing is bound to result in contracted heels, 
diseased frogs, and perhaps lameness. If too much ex- 
pansion is left in the shoe at the quarters, or the shoe 
is left as long as in the normal shoe, many pulled shoes 
are the result, and every pulled shoe results in damage 
to the hoot that time oniy can repair. Polo ponies 
must be shod more frequently than hunters and hacks, 
because a lighter shoe is used and the shoe 1s fitted 
more closely. Individuals vary, but generally not less 
than three, nor more than four weeks, is about the 
average period between shoeings. 
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eet should be kept moist, the horn springy and pli- 
able. Exercise on wet ground, or when dew is on the 
grass is excellent. Painting the heel, frog, and sole 
with pine tar, or packing with white rock, or other good 
sticky clay is excellent, and good results have been ob- 
tained in stubborn cases by doing both. The soak 
stall is useful, and particularly beneficial when feet are 
feverish, 

Too much attention cannot be paid to the feet of the 
polo pony, and the care given will pay big dividends in 
performance. 

Care of Legs and Tendons 

Next to the feet, injuries to legs and tendons cause 
more trouble in polo ponies than anything else. The 
first essential is to harden legs, tendons, bones and liga- 
ments, by plenty of slow work. The next essential is 
to eliminate as far as possible the danger of injury to 
legs and tendons from banging with the stick, exces- 
sive concussion by stopping them short when not in 
condition, and dangers resulting from poor bandaging. 
A great many more filled tendons are the result of 
working in boots and bandages that are too tight than 
is generally realized. 

Boots and bandages should never be left on longer 
than necessary. After play, the legs should be rubbed 
down thoroughly. I have used cold packs, and pack- 
ing all legs in white rock, as a rest and to reduce in- 
flammation, with great success. Packing them all can- 
not hurt them, and after fifteen or twenty minutes 
jamming about on hard ground most ponies legs are 
tender and sore and need such treatment. This pro- 
cedure should be a matter of routine. 


Mouthing. Suppling 

Too often when thinking of condition we neglect the 
mouth. Inasmuch as the mouth gets as much battering 
aS any other part of the playing pony, and probably 
in most cases more, it should receive attention just as 
other parts of the animal. 

It is advisable to have walking and trotting exercise 
done in snaffle bridles. Galloping and schooling should 
be done in a playing bit. When galloping and school- 
ing for suppleness is begun, the mouth and jaw can be 
brought gradually into condition. Needless, to add, 
bitting is most important. Not only should the bit fit 
the horse’s mouth, but it should be the lightest and 
mildest bit in which the pony will play. 

Conclusion 

| have outlined generally, and rather hurriedly, some 
of the points important in conditioning mature polo 
ponies, and have tried to indicate the manner in which 
[ solve the problem. Infirm and unsound horses have 
not been considered, it being assumed that horses con- 
tinue in good health throughout. Infirm and unsound 
ponies present a special problem, which differs with the 
individual and the degree of the infirmity. Suffice it 
to say, that they should be given as much work as they 
can stand, fed proportionately, and the time allowed 
increased accordingly. 

I do not pretend to be an expert, and realize that 
there are many men far better qualified to discuss this 
subject than I am. If the ideas expressed are of any 
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yalue to polo players I shall feel amply repaid for 
my labor. 
Outline of Illustrative and Suggestive Schedule 

This outline is intended to be suggestive only. Work 
must be graduated according to the needs of the in- 
dividua! horse. Observation of individual horses and 
their response to diet and exercise determine the 
amount given, some will require more, some less than 
the amounts indicated, Horses conditioned along lines 
indicated should be fit for play at the end of the eighth 
week, and if the first few games are utilized as a 
further test and an additional conditioning, the pony 
should play on through the season with about 11% to 2 
hours walking daily, and an occasional period of school- 
ing, between games, 


dst Week. Bringing in from pasture. Clipping. 
Trimming and levelling feet. Accustom- 
ing to stable routine, ete. 
Feed: 3-4 pounds oats bran and chop 
in four feeds. All the hay they will eat. 
Hot bran mash every night. 


ond Week. Exercise: 30 minutes to 1 hour gentle 
walking outdoors. Grooming twice daily. 
Feed: 4-6 pounds oats, bran and chop 
in four feeds. All the hay they will eat. 
Hot bran mash at end of week. (From 
this time on feed hot bran mash once a 
week except in special cases.) 


drd Week. Evrercise: 1 to 1% hours walking out 
doors. Grooming twice daily. <Atten- 
tion to feet, beginning shoeing if neces- 
sary. 
Feed: 6-8 pounds oats, bran and chop in 
four feeds. All the hay they will eat. 
As soon as grass is available, graze 20-30 
minutes daily throughout conditioning 
period, except in special cases. 
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Erercise: 11% to 2 hours walking daily, 
broken by one 10 minute trotting period. 
Grooming twice daily, as matter of rou- 
tine. 

Feed: 7-10 pounds oats, bran and chop 
in four feeds. All the hay they will eat. 
This approaches normal feed during re- 
mainder of conditioning period and play- 
ing season, and from this time on feed is 
varied in accordance with needs of the 
individual animal only. 


Evercise: 2 to 2% hours at the walk, 
with two periods at the trot, 10 minutes 
each. Begin schooling, including gallop 
of 5 minutes. 

Feed: As before. 


Exercise: 2 hours walking broken by two 
periods of 10 minutes at trot. Gallop 5 
minutes. Schooling under saddle _ for 
suppling and condition every other day, 
ineluding walk, trot and canter, 20 to 30 
minutes, of whieh at least 5 minutes is at 
the canter, with short burst of speed. 
Feed: As before. 


Evercise: 2 hours walking broken by two 
periods of trotting 10 to 15 minutes, Gal- 
lop 5-10 minutes. School under saddle 
every other day 20-30 minutes with 10 or 
15 minutes at the gallop. Short burst of 
speed. 


Feed: <As before. 


Exercise: 2 hours walking broken by two 
periods of trotting 15 minutes each. 
Gallop. 10 minutes. Schooling under 
saddle daily, 20 to 30 minutes. several 
bursts of speed. 

Feed: As before. 














Militarist or Pacifist ? 


Lieutenant Colonel John W. Lang, Infantry 


N July 23, 1929, Mr. Hoover issued to the Press 

a statement which brought forth millions of 

words of news and editorial comment. Almost 
unanimously, editors applauded the idea of economy 
and retrenchment. Some few writers saw in the an- 
nouncement only an order for a meticulous and de- 
structive survey of the Army with a view to wiping 
out some branches and reducing it in strength; but 
the majority read more than the headlines and saw 
these significant words, ‘‘At the same time maintain 
completely adequate preparedness; Such an investiga- 
tion to be constructive and not destructive.’’ 

The keynote of the President’s statement was econ- 
omy, but of far more importance to the nation was his 
insistence that the United States maintain a com- 
pletely adequate defense. In this he is no different 
from that Arch Priest of economy, Mr. Coolidge, who, 
too, is a firm advocate of adequate national defense. 

In its 1928 platform, the Republican Party re- 
noune¢ed ‘‘war as an instrument of national policy,’’ 
and pledged the maintenance of a Navy in the ratio 
provided in the Washington treaty ; the Democrats de- 
elared for outlawry of war, protection of American 
lives and rights, ‘‘abhorrenece of militarism, conquest 
and imperialism,’’ and maintenance of an Army and 
a Navy adequate for national defense. 

Here is a confusion of ideas and of terms. The Re- 
publicans insist on a big Navy, but renounce using it. 
The Democrats outlaw war, yet will protect American 
lives and rights; they abhor militarism, yet favor 
maintaining an Army and a Navy adequate for na- 
tional defense. 

One wonders how American lives and rights are to 
be protected. Why keep an Army and a Navy ade- 
quate for national defense unless they are intended to 
be used for defense in the event of an attack? How 
do these square up with the outlawry of war? What 
do they mean by militarism ? 

Mr. Hoover is not so ambiguous. In the language 
of the street, he says, in effect, ‘‘We are a peaceful, 
easy-going family. We abhor fights and want to 
avoid them. But if anyone imposes on us or on our 
children, or seeks to trespass on our rights, he will 
have to answer to us. We maintain watch dogs, lock 
our doors, bar our windows, and keep a loaded gun in 
the house. We want peace and we are willing, if 
necessary, to fight for it.’’ 

The numerous public utterances of our chief execu- 
tives with reference to preparedness are unmistakably 
plain and are sure to bring forth accusations of ‘‘mili- 
tarism’’ from those citizens who refuse to admit the 
fact that the prime object of government is the pro- 
tection of the people who set it up. Certain organi- 
zations are prone to paste the label ‘‘militarist’’ on 
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anyone who favors the maintenance of an Army and 
a Navy. 

The careless misuse of these terms militarism and 
militaristic to deseribe the spirit of nationalism, as 
opposed to the socialistic, or the internationalistiec and 
the individualistic viewpoints, is becoming more com- 
mon. The individualist refuses to recognize the ne- 
cessity of the struggle between classes and the struggle 
between nations, even though these struggles be for 
their very existence. The socialist fails to recognize 
the importance of competition within groups and sees 
little but the united forces of one class facing those 
of another. He believes that the mutual interest of 
classes throughout the world are or should be power. 
ful enough to break down national boundaries and to 
make struggles between nations impossible in the fu- 
ture. He is an internationalist. In his effort to wipe 
out national boundaries he blinds himself to the 
dangers of civil wars and other domestic disturbances. 
The conception of history held by the individualist 
and the socialist has been bluntly expressed by a bril- 
liant economist as ‘‘all history is either a struggle for 
the feeding ground or a struggle for a share of the 
fodder.’’ The nationalist, on the other hand, reads 
history as a record of struggle between political 
groups, races or nations, and looks upon the problem 
of national existence, expansion, and supremacy as the 
vital coneern of mankind. 

Jach of these views has its element of truth and its 
utter disregard of the significance of the others. Their 
adherents hurl the epithets Pacifist, Red, Militarist, 
Jingo, and Slacker at one another with self-righteous 
zeal. 

Back in the ‘‘Days of the Empire’’ in Manila, the 
writer was arguing with a 100 per cent Spaniard on 
the relative merits of the Spanish and English lan- 
guages. After much skirmishing back and forth the 
Don, who was Professor of Spanish in the Manila 
High Schools, brought up his shock troops in the form 
of this statement: ‘‘ Ah senor, but your English is con 
stantly changing, the word of the last century, or evet 
of last year, means a different thing to-day. ‘Let’ used 
to mean ‘to hinder’, and now it means just the oppo- 
site. The Spanish of Cervantes is the Spanish of 
to-day.’’ 

There was no real answer to be made to that, but 
the flippant reply: ‘‘ Yes, that shows conclusively that 
English is a live language and that Spanish belongs 
with Latin and Greek, among the dead languages,’’ s0 
filled the Castillian with sputtering rage that the argu- 
ment ended then and there. 

There is much in what the Professor said. In the 
United States the noun ‘‘loan’’ has become a verb, 
almost supplanting the perfectly good and adequate 
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Many words which formerly bore no deroga- 

tory inference, have become epithets to be hurled at 

the head of anyone who differs from our viewpoint. 
Green shades off imperceptably into blue at one side 


“Jend.”’ 


of the spectrum and yellow at the opposite. Green is 
neither blue nor yellow, though it is both. Blue has 
many symbolic connotations which vary from low in 
spirits to the poetical symbol of freedom. Yellow 
applies to richness as well as to cowardice. 

So, too, have Pacifism and Militarism many conno- 
tations. Like propaganda, through loose usage they 
have become terms of reproach. Each has many 
shades and combined they produce many variations of 
thought. 

The statesman should have a bit of both. He should 
be an advocate of arbitration as a means of settling 
international misunderstandings, yet he should be dis- 
posed to provide for the strength and safety of the 
country by maintaining adequate military force. He 
should heed the words of John Adams, who in his 
Fourth Annual Address to Congress on November 22, 
1800. said, ‘‘ We cannot, without committing a danger- 
ous imprudence, abandon these measures of self-pro- 
tection which are adapted to our situation and to 
which, notwithstanding our pacifie policy, the violence 
and injustice of others may again compel us to re- 
sort.’’ The statesman should weigh the costs of war 
and preparation against it in the balance against the 
probable costs of defeat and the loss of our hard-won 
liberty and prosperity, just as the business man weighs 
the costs of insurance premiums against the value of 
his property and the risks to which it is subjected. He 
must remember that the friend of to-day may be the 
adversary of tomorrow. 

Thus we see that the ideal statesman has in his men- 
tal make-up the thoughts and qualities which will 
prompt one group of extremists to eall him “‘ Pacifist,’’ 
and another group to hurl at his head the opprobrious 
name ‘‘Militarist.’’ 

Thus is indieated how, in our living language, the 
contradictory terms pacifism and militarism are loosely 
used, even to the extent of being applied to the same 
person for an identical act. To Webster the terms 
are antonyms. 

It may be well to analyze Webster’s definitions of 
militarism and militarist. He says, ‘‘Militarism. 1. 
A military state or condition; disposition to provide 
for the strength and safety of a nation or government 
by maintaining strong military forces. 2. The spirit 
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and temper which exalts the military virtues and 
ideals and minimizes the defects of military training 
and the cost of war and preparation for it, often used 
derogatorily of the spirit which tends to confer undue 
privilege or prominence on the military class;’’ and, 
‘*Militarist. 1. An expert in military matters. 2. One 
who is imbued with the spirit of Militarism.’’ 

In the first part of this definition of militarism, 
everything seems to hinge on the adjective Strong. 
3y what standard does one measure the strength of 
a military force? Is it a matter of numbers, of train- 
ing, of armament, or of a combination of these? In 
the matter of numbers, is it numbers in relation to 
the size of other armies, or in relation to population, 
national wealth, national expenditures, or territorial 
expanse ? 

Our Regular Army is as well-trained, armed, and 
equipped as any other army. In point of numerieal 
strength, the official figures for the year 1927, at the 
bottom of this page, show how it stands. 


An intelligent analysis of this table shows that the 
United States has a relatively small army—smaller in 
actual numbers than that of any other world power 
except Germany, and smaller in relation to wealth, 
population, area, and cost than any other. Its cost 
is less than one-third that of Germany’s in proportion 
to national wealth. 

Our small Regular Army is spread over the con- 
tinental limits of the United States and in our far- 
flung outpost line in the Pacifie and in the Caribbean. 
Our troops are stationed in Alaska, Hawaii, China, the 
Philippines, Porto Rico, and the Panama Canal Zone. 

As to costs, over 60 per cent of the 1927 War De- 
partment budget expenditures went for the pay of 
the Army and the salaries of the great number of 
civilians employed by the Army in river and harbor 
work, on the Panama Canal, in the administrative and 
supply services, in production, and in other lines. A 
considerable part of the remainder went for food, for- 
age, shelter, transportation, fuel, clothing, and equip- 
ment. The total sum of 310 millions went back into 
circulation and increased our national prosperity. The 
money was spent by the United States for operations 
managed by publie authority, rather than for oper- 
ations managed by private enterprises. The impor- 
tance of army expenditures in the business of the 
country is indicated by the fact that any attempt on 
the part of the War Department to remove our troops 
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No. in Soldiers per 1000 per 1000 Soldiers Cost 
Country Regular per 1000 sq. mi., sq. mi., per billion Cost in in % of 
Army population Use: including of natl. % of natl. total Govt. 
proper dependencies wealth wealth expenditures 
Mme SLAECR! .. oc. s ceu as do's 126,308 1.06 42 36 299 .06 728 
ER 213,919 4.78 2,261 39 1,945 23 8.2 
EE Beha yr a nee etheas 517,230 12.69 2,432 145 8,397 36 11.5 
ent abn. am afte Bab 236,286 5.62 1,974 185 7,876 36 27.2 
I ee hs eens 100,000 1.60 550 550 1,818 20 5.2 
TN ele ect aes ers Onde a 180,000 2.88 1,219 806 4,186 25 12.3 
NS cies tiene Mire tia cane daie ss 596,100 4.07 73 73 18,821 





*Germany is limited to 100,000 by the Versailles Treaty. 








from any locality is immediately and vigorously op- 
posed by the business men of that locality. 

Under the second part of the definition of milita- 
rism I may be accused of being militarist for what 
may appear to be an attempt to minimize the cost of 
preparation against war. Actually, the costs of pre- 
paredness are not costs of preparation for war; the 
costs are premiums on insurance against war, as effec- 
tive an insurance as it is possible to attain, certainly 
more effective than a reputation for weakness. Our 
Army has always been the vanguard and pioneer of 
civilization ; it carried not only order but the frame- 
work of eivilized living, such as roads, bridges, and 
safety, far out across the plains. It carries on many 
activities which are of great value in peace, and which 
would not be developed save for the Army. The 
money we spend on our military establishment is not 
only well invested as insurance against aggression, but 
returns us profits for peace. 

In this analysis of the definition of the term mili- 
tarism, we must take cognizance of the fact that the 
War Department is performing the task given it in 
the National Defense Act of 1920, namely, to perfect 
plans for industrial mobilization and plans for meet- 
ing every conceivable military situation which might 
confront us in the event of a national emergency. Con- 
sequently, the Army is training in offensive as well as 
defensive warfare—not as an aggressive asset, but as 
an effective means of defense. The soldier and the 
civilian realize that the best defense is an effective of- 
fensive. The defensive attitude is assumed only as a 
makeshift and always with the assumption of the of- 
fensive in view. Only in that sense is the Army pre- 
paring for war. The main idea is to have a military 
strength sufficiently powerful to discourage any nation 
with whom we may be in dispute from resorting to 
force or threat of force in its dealings with us, for ‘‘A 
defenseless position and a distinguished love of peace 
are the surest invitations to war.’’ 





The amount of money we have spent on our past 
wars is colossal. More than $6,000,000,000 have been 
paid in pensions to Civil War veterans and _ their 
widows. Preparedness did not cause the Civil War, 
nor could it have caused it, but unpreparedness was 
a contributory cause and an important factor in its 
duration, and, therefore, its ultimate cost in lives and 
treasure. Those $6,000,000,000 and many others are 
chargeable to our system of government and to our 
lack of a definite and supported military policey—to 
unpreparedness. But, after all, regardless of to what 
they are charged, were not the preservation of the 
Union and the numerous by-products worth many 
times the money? 

Military training, like everything else, has its de- 
fects. but it has its virtues too. The motto of West 
Point, ‘‘Duty-Honor-Country,’’ is the motto of the 
Army. Those are its ideals, and history shows that 
the American Army has always lived up to them. 
Army men are proud to exalt these ideals and are 
justly proud of such virtues as they possess. They 
are proud of the fact that when any job out of the 
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ordinary, one requiring skill and integrity, for whieh 
there is no established agency, has to be done by the 
Government, the Chief Executive usually calls on the 
Army. In flood, in disaster, in exploration, in build. 
ing the Panama Canal, and even in diplomacy, it has 
been the Army. Possibly the duty has not always been 
performed as efficiently as others might have per- 
formed it, but the stern fact remains that the job has 
always been well and honestly done. 

Professor William James of Harvard, a self-styled 
pacifist and anti-militarist, in his ‘‘Moral Equiva- 
lents’’? published in February, 1910, in The Docu. 
ments of the American Association for International 
Conciliation, said: 


‘“*We must make new energies and hardihoods con- 
tinue the manliness to which the military mind s0 
faithfully clings. Martial virtues must be the endur- 
ing cement; intrepidity, contempt of softness, sur. 
render of private interests, obedience to command, 
must still remain the rock upon which states are built 
—unless, indeed, we wish for dangerous reactions 
against commonwealths fit only for contempt, and 
liable to invite attack whenever a center of crystalli- 
zation for military enterprise gets formed anywhere 
in their neighborhood. 

‘‘The war-party is assuredly right in affirming and 
reaffirming that the martial virtues, originally gained 
by the race through war, are absolute and permanent 
human goods. * * * Men now are proud of be- 
longing to a conquering nation, and without a mur- 
mur they lay down their persons and their wealth, if 
by so doing they may fend off subjection.’’ 


Except, perhaps, during war, undue privilege and 
prominence have never been conferred on the military 
class in the United States. The army officer lives what 
Mr. Taft is reputed to have called ‘‘a life of genteel 
poverty.”’ 

Webster’s definition of militarist covers much 
ground. Every army officer would be pleased were 
he to merit the term under the first definition. The 
second definition strikes the same snags as does the 
definition of militarism. 

According to Webster every efficient officer may be 
called a militarist; and Switzerland, one of the most 
peaceful and respected countries in the world, may 
be termed a militaristic nation, for the Swiss have a 
disposition to provide for the safety of their nation 
by maintaining a strong military force. Every Swiss, 
unless physically disqualified, receives military train- 
ing. The Swiss federal army comprises all men from 
the age of 20 to 32 who are able to bear arms. The 
militia is made up of those from 32 to 44. In addi- 
tion, every citizen between the ages of 17 and 50, not 
otherwise serving, is liable to call in time of war. 
Though she is completely surrounded, Switzerland has 
not been forced to call upon her military power for her 
defense since the end of the 15th Century, though her 
troops were mobilized during the World War for 
possible use. 

Through an abhorrence of what they term milita- 
rism, and without any actual conception of just how 
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it affects a proper consideration of adequate prepared- 
ness, the eyes of many are blinded to fact and their 
minds are closed to reason. Military autocracy is 
their bogey man. We are all agreed that the placing 
of military authority over civil authority, or the sub- 
ordination of the ordinary processes of government to 
military authority or influence, is not only highly 
undesirable anywhere, but in this country is absolutely 
impossible. On the other hand, reasonable, sensible 
precaution of a military nature is a preventive of that 
autocracy Which was popularly associated with the 
Prussian military caste, and which some eall mili- 
tarism. 

The victory of the Alles in 1918 saved the world 
from Prussian domination, from military autocracy— 
militarism, if you prefer the term. Those who fear 
that type of rule should be the strongest supporters of 
the policy of an adequate state of defense, for our only 
danger from military autocracy comes from without. 
Lord Bryce, who knew the United States, wrote: 

“There is in America no military caste thinking of 
war and regarding war as its natural occupation. The 
officers of the Army and the Navy keep themselves 
strictly apart from politics. They are professional in 
spirit, highly trained, proud of their training, many 
of them men of great ability and technical competence, 
respected and trusted by the nation. They do not 
desire war, nor long, as soldiers and sailors did in 
Prussia and Austria * * * for opportunities of display- 
ing their capacity in action. America is the only great 
country in which the fighting services are exempt from 
all that is expressed in the single word ‘militarist.’ ’’ 

Some profess to see in the Citizens’ Military Train- 
ing Camps and in the Reserve Officers’ Training Corps 
a ‘‘blue menace’’ and an effort on the part of the War 
Department to promote a hated ‘‘militarism.’’ Their 
imaginations have usurped the functions of judgment. 
They ignore the fact that a fundamental purpose of 
the training received in the Citizens’ Military Train- 
ing Camps and the Reserve Officers’ Training Corps is 
to discipline mind and body. Discipline is the enemy 
of broils and a preventive of quarreling. The Citi- 
zens’ Military Training Camps and the Reserve Offi- 
; cers’ Training Corps teach respect for proper author- 
( ity, strengthen self-respect, develop alertness and self- 
| reliance, increase patriotism and regard for the rights 
of others, promote physical and moral courage, teach 
observation and prompt decision, break down caste 
and make for true democracy, give stamina and virili- 
ty to the manhood of the country, make the individ. 
ual healthier and more efficient, and thus increase 
: the collective wealth of the-ecountry. Mr. Hoover, on 
| October 13, 1928, said, ‘‘They [the C. M. T. C.] offer 
an exceptional opportunity to the young men of the 
country for a training which leads to vigorous health, 
physically, mentally and morally. * * * T look with 
hope and confidence to their continued and increasing 
| usefulness.” Can any clear-thinking, rightminded 
| American citizen seriously question the benetits to be 
derived by the nation from this military training? 

The Defense Tests were derided as being a scheme 
to make us a nation in arms! The author of a text 
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book on American history used in many of our high 
schools and colleges, wrote, in an article entitled ‘‘The 
Menace of Patriotism’’ in The Standard of February 
1915: 


‘‘What an irreparable calamity for the cause of 
human progress if just at the moment when the nations 
were chastened by unparalleled misfortune to a point 
where they might listen to the entreaties for disarma- 
ment, our country should be found absorbed in the 
business of increasing its battalions, its fleets, and its 
const = 7s 

‘‘Our danger from a foreign foe is hypothetical. 

‘‘T for one say: Better go down to defeat with the 
flag of American idealism fiying, if invasion should 
come, than win under a banner besmirched with the 
blood of men sacrificed to the ambition of a defiant 
nationalism. ’’ 


yp? 


What is a ‘‘defiant nationalism ? Is it not that 
love of country which impels men to fight for the 
flag —is it not that spirit of providing for the national 
defense which some eall militarism? What is meant 
by ‘‘ American idealism’’ is not clear. 

Just five months after Dr. Muzzey’s ‘‘The Menace 
of Patriotism’? appeared in The Standard, Colonel E. 
M. House wrote to President Wilson: ‘‘I wonder, too, 
whether we did not make a mistake in not preparing 
actively when this war first broke loose. If we had, by 
now we would have been in a position almost to enforce 
peace. If War comes with Germany, it will be because 
of our unpreparedness and her belief that we are more 
or less impotent to do her harm.’’ To-day thinking 
Germans admit the truth of this statement. 


Let us look at the other extreme. Pacifism, as de- 
fined by Webster, is that spirit or temper which is op- 
posed to the employment of force as a national policy 
in any and all circumstances. Those who support a 
policy of non-resistance, the advocates of such a paci- 
fism, conveniently forget that the Prince of Peace used 
foree on the memorable occasion when He drove the 
traders from the temple and violently upset the tables 
of the money changers. Those who do not forget this 
instance adopt the specious argument that this was the 
only instance in which Christ resorted to foree. The 
fact. that this is the only record of an instance in 
which He employed force does not weaken its lesson. 
There was but one Sermon on the Mount and but one 
Crucifixion, yet the fact that they are single in- 
stances does not weaken their lesson. 


Militarism, in the sense used by advocates of the 
non-resistanee type of pacifism, is a state of mind. 
Mr. Coolidge rightly said on Armistice Day, ‘*‘We can 
have military preparation without assuming a mili- 
tary spirit.”” The size of the military foree of a 
nation, in proportion to its population, or in other 
respects, does not make that nation combative and 
overbearing—or Switzerland would be one of the most 
aggressively pugnacious countries of the world. The 
United States. no matter how big our Army and our 
Navy, could never be militaristic—the temperament 
of our people and our ideals forbid. 
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Most of us love our country, we are devoted to its 
welfare, we want to serve it—not only because it is 
our bounden duty as members of the body politie, but 
because we deem it a high privilege to give our per- 
sonal service in return for the benefits and blessings 
we receive as citizens. We consider ourselves honored 
when we are called patriots, even though some of the 
selfstyled cognoscenti ridicule the term. 

Most of us are not internationalists because we real- 
ize that world peace can not be guaranteed merely 
by the friendly association of all nations on a basis 
of equality and without sacrifice of national character. 
We know that all men are not equal, mentally, mor- 
ally, or physically ; nor are all nations equal. In any 
conference of nations, is the same importance given 
to the statement of the Andorran delegate as to the 
statement of the French delegate? In the League 
of Nations, have all nations equal voice and influence? 
To come closer home—are the statements of John Doe, 
bank messenger, received with the same attention as 
those of J. Pierpont Morgan? Certainly not! 

We are all pacifists—in that we all want peace. We 
differ among ourselves only as to the means whereby 
peace may be preserved. Having seen enough of war 
and wanting no more of it for ourselves or for sueceed- 
ing generations, we are heartily in favor of any work- 
able scheme which promises an enduring peace—as 
long as it is a sane scheme which takes into considera- 
tion human frailties and human ambitions. The eiti- 
zen who is worthy of the name desires peace and 
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abhors war as much as does the professional pacifist, 
but he insists that we face conditions as they exist, — 

Between the two extremes—non-resistance, called 
‘‘nacifism,’’ and defiant aggressiveness, called ‘mili. 
tarism,’’ both of which are absurd and _ pernicious— 
lies the great middle ground on which we find our. 
selves. As a people, we are peaceful; we have no 
inclination to exert armed force against others, and 
yet are ready and willing to resort to force if neces. 
sary to retain our honor, our liberty, and those insti- 
tutions which are our heritage from a virile ancestry, 

Perhaps, some day, when the prophecies of Isaiah 
and Micah come to pass, when men and nations are 
actually equal in fact as well as in theory, we may 
safely beat our swords into plowshares, abandon our 
pride in race and in country, and really love our 
alien neighbor as ourselves. But unfortunately that 
day is not to be in this generation; stern realities pre- 
vent. As Mr. Coolidge said, ‘‘It is equally plain that 
reason and conscience are as yet by no means supreme 
in human affairs. The inherited instinet of selfishness 
is very far from being eliminated; the forces of evil 
are exceedingly powerful.’’ 

Wisdom and the hard learned lessons of history 
prompt us to heed Joel’s admonition and beat a few 
of our plowshares into swords and some of our prun- 
ing hooks into spears, at least enough to insure com- 
pletely adequate preparedness. For we believe with 
the Saviour that ‘‘when a strong man armed keepeth 
his palace, his goods are in peace’’—his_ material 
goods. his ideals, and his institutions. 
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Some Experiences and Impressions of a 2nd Lieutenant 
of Cavalry in the Santiago Campaign 


By Brigadier General S. D. Rockenbach, U. S. Army 


N the declaration of war with Spain my regiment, 
O the 10th U. S. Cavalry, commanded by Colonel 
Guy V. Henry was stationed at Fort Assinaboine, 
Montana. The order came promptly for the regiment 
to proceed to Chickamauga Park, where we arrived 
early in May. At that time only regular Cavalry and 
Artillery were in the Park. The friendships and 
animosities formed and engendered during the Civil 
War and subsequent days in the west, were very pro- 
nounced and evident. The senior colonel of Cavalry, 
Colonel Arnold, commanded the division, and our bri- 
cade was commanded by Colonel Noyes of the 2nd 
Cavalry. I reeall very vividly while riding one day 
with Colonel Henry, seeing Colonel Noyes thrown from 
his horse and on getting to the scene of the accident, 
Colonel Henry dryly remarked, that ‘‘Noyesy Boy’’ 
was out of the war and he would assume command of 
the brigade. However, the brilliant group of. staff 
officers with Colonel Noyes held him in command of 
the brigade and Colonel Henry remained in command 
of the regiment for some days longer, when he was 
made brigadier general of Volunteers and I was ap- 
pointed aide, being relieved as quartermaster of the 
reciment by First Lieutenant John J. Pershing, who 
had just reported for duty from the Military Academy. 

Early in May General Henry and I arrived at 
Tampa where he was assigned to an infantry brigade. 
The confusion and turmoil around the Tampa Bay 
Hotel, had not infected the troops, but the scramble 
for jobs to get into Shafter’s Expenditionary Force 
was very lively. It soon became evident that there 
was a surplus of general officers and I was sent by 
General Henry to see General Sam Sumner and see if 
it could be arranged for General Henry to get a brigade 
composed of the 10th Cavalry and the Rough Riders. 
Before this arrangement could be effected, Shafter 
issued an order assigning general officers to their bri- 
gades and divisions, in which Henry was left out of 
the 5th Corps and assigned to command the First Di- 
vision of the 7th Army Corps, with headquarters at 
Ybor City. The effort was continued to get into the 
oth Corps which at that time was destined to go to 
Tunas, on the south coast of Cuba, with the object of 
establishing a base, arming and equipping Garcia’s 
10,000 men and preparing the way for the major 
operations which were planned to take place in October. 
Some tive hundred Cubans were being trained by our 
officers. Colonel Dorst and Captains Carter and P. 
Johnson were sent with expeditions to Cuba to get in 
touch with the Cubans’ organized forees and gather 
information. General Nelson A. Miles had also sent 
Captain Rowan to Cuba and Lieutenant Whitney to 
Puerto Rico to get information on which to base plans. 


be 
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It was estimated that the available transports could 
carry some 25,000 men and Henry succeeded in having 
the First Division of the 7th Army Corps attached to 
the 5th Corps as the provisional division of that corps 
and was ordered to hold itself in readiness to accom- 
pany General Shafter’s force. However Schley’s re- 
port of the arrival of Cervera’s fleet in Santiago 
Harbor changed the plan of campaign and Shafter 
was ordered to proceed at once to Santiago, capture 
the garrison there and assist the Navy in capturing 
the Spanish fleet, with a minimum force of ten thou- 
sand. It was then found that the transports available 
at Tampa could not accommodate the provisional di- 
vision and it was ordered to remain at Tampa. 

The horses and orderlies of the Division had been 
put on board the Florida and I was ordered to get 
them off. With considerable difficulty I got authority 
from Colonel Humphrey to bring the Florida into the 
dock and take our horses and baggage off. She was 
brought in and just after tying up at the end of the 
dock, the Miami which was attempting to enter the 
canal, became uncontrollable and cut the Florida down 
to the water-line, thus knocking her out of the ex- 
pedition at a critical time. The 5th Corps, reinforced 
by Bates’ Brigade which had arrived on transports 
from Mobile, departed with a total of less than 17,000 
officers and men. 


No sooner had General Shafter got on board his 
transport than General Henry got busy to get into 
the expedition. After the passage of several telegrams 
between him and the White House, he left Tampa, 
without authority, as General Comppinger who sue- 
ceeded to the command of the United States troops at 
Tampa informed me, and went to Washington. I felt 
very much relieved the next day to read in the paper 
that on the day of his arrival he dined with the 
President. The following day I got orders to proceed 
with headquarters, the adjutant, Captain George B. 
Dunean, U. 8S. V., horses and baggage to Newport 
News, where he, General Henry, would receive a di- 
vision from the troops at Falls Church, Virginia and 
then proceed to the scene of activities. At that time 
we did not know whether our destination would be 
Santiago, or Puerto Rico. General Miles had received 
on the 6th of June a telegram calling for a report as 
to the earliest moment he could have an expeditionary 
force ready to go to Puerto Rico, large enough to take 
and hold the island, without using any of the -foree 
under General Shafter. Shortly after arrival at New- 
port News troops began to arrive from the camp at 
Falls Church, Virginia, and I was instructed to eom- 
municate with the Navy and have them placed on 
board the Mississippi and the eruiser Columbia. On 
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The Santiago Theatre of Operations 


reliable information as to the 
destruction of Cervera’s fleet. Shafter’s cablegram of 
the 3rd of July to the Secretary of War urged that 
Sampson force the entrance to the harbor of Santiago 
and proceed to the upper bay, stating that if this was 
done he could take the place in a few hours but “‘if 
the Army is to take the place, I want fifteen thousand 
additional troops speedily.’’ This decided the War 
Department to send General Miles to Santiago, Cuba, 
and he embarked at Charleston on the Yale on the 7th, 
Columbia, and proceeded 


July 4th we received 


accompanied by the cruiser 
to Santiago. 

I remember the 4th of July very vividly in Newport 
News. In my supervision of the embarkation of the 
troops I lost touch with General Henry’s other oper- 
ations and that night was astonished to learn that we 
would proceed to Norfolk, thence on the Old Dominion 
steamer to New York City, where we would find the 
8th Ohio (The President’s Own) on board the St. Paul 
and would proceed at once to Santiago. I got i398 
the St. Paul feeling very much like the center of <¢ 
defeated football team and cursing the politics aia 
questioning the judgment of the men in my regiment 
who had advised that I had the best chances of experi- 
ence in the war with General Guy V. Henry. 

We found the St. Paul commanded by Captain Sigs- 
bee, with Lieutenant Gilmore as Navigating Officer. 

At New York First Lieutenant E. L. Patterson, 
Squadron A, New York National Guard, who proved 
a very valuable officer, and Major Mills, Adjutant 
General Department, Texas National Guard joined. 

The 8th Ohio, which we found on board the St. Paul, 
Colonel Charles Dick, was the best 
r regiment that I came in 
Its personnel had been 


commanded by 
National Guard or voluntee 
contact with during the war. 
carefully selected, it was well trained, and its discipline 
and morale were high. General Henry was enthu- 
siastic over it and repeatedly told his staff that if the 
war developed beyond the ability of the small regular 
army to handle it would have to be won by such troops 
as the 8th Ohio. ‘‘Learn them,’’ he urged, ‘‘and as 
soon as you know them and get their confidence and 
respect, you have the finest troops in the world.’’ As 
a consequence, when I thought of ‘‘my regiment,’’ 
it was my old regiment and the 8th Ohio. Our rela- 
tions were always cordial. 
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The St. Paul was not able to get away until about 
dusk and gave us plenty of thrills in the zigzageing 
through our mine field at the entrance of the New York 
Harbor. We steamed at the maximum rate of the 
good ship, with accommodations that equalled the best 
ocean liners had at that time. The St. Paul was heavily 
armed and her erew was proud of the fact that in an 
engagement off San Juan, Puerto Rico, her guns had 
sunk a Spanish torpedo boat. Our trip was uneventful 
except for encountering a German tramp which delayed 
displaying her colors until the St. Paul manned her 
guns and fired a shell across her bow. From the naval 
officers and the ship’s charts we obtained much valuable 


information of Cuba and Puerto Rico. We arrived off 


Santiago before daylight the morning of July 10th, 
The spectacle presented to us was magnificent. Samp- 


son’s squadron, probably the most powerful in the 
world at that time was slowly steaming from about 
three miles east of the entrance of Santiago Harbor 
to about three miles west with its scout ships off Guan- 
tanamo and Cabo Cruz and to the south for the purpose 
of warning neutral ships to keep away. 

Captain Sigsbee reported to the flag ship, the New 
York, Commanded by Admiral Sampson. On the re 
quest of General Henry, Captain Sigsbee moved off 
Siboney and set me ashore to communicate with General 
Shafter. I wired the arrival of General Henry and the 
sth Ohio with 1300 men and requested instructions. In 
a short time I received the following telegram ; ‘‘Gen- 
eral Guy V. Henry, Siboney—Commanding General 
directs you to disembark your division as rapidly as 
possible and send your troops forward by regiment, 
supplied with three days rations in haversacks, 100 
rounds of ammunition and blanket roll shelter half. 
Your troops are much needed at the front.’’ I returned 
to the St. Paul delivered the order and was directed to 
get headquarters and baggage ashore. We had acquired 
two orderlies from the 8th Ohio, nephew of President 
MeKinley, Privates McKinley and Barber. Thanks 
to the courtesy and assistance of the ship officers, I got 
headquarters and baggage in small boats very promptly 
and got ashore about 1 p.m. On my first landing I had 
iocated our saddle horses and they were awaiting us. 
General Henry then directed me to proceed to General 
Shafter’s headquarters and get information as to the 
route and location of his command. I reached head- 
quarters of the 5th Corps and after getting my informa- 
tion which was that we would make our first camp near 
Redondo, and that on the next day we would proceed 
and report to General Lawton’s division, so as to enable 
him to extend his right flank which then rested on the 
Santiago—El Cristo Railroad, I made the trip to 
General Wheeler’s headquarters following General 
Shafter in his bueckboard, driving the famous Mollie. 
Clara Barton and I arrived together at the front for 
the first time. TI, of course, was anxious to see my old 
regiment which was commanded by my _ prospective 
father-in-law Colonel T. A. Baldwin. The regiment 
was to the north of the Siboney—Santiago Road and 
in the direction of Lawton’s command and after hear- 
ing of its combats and casualties which included my 
dear friends Lieutenants Smith and Shipp, dead, and 
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(Colonel Baldwin’s son, a volunteer, badly wounded and 
in the hospital at Siboney, I proceeded on my way and 
reporte| to General Lawton. He pointed out to me 
the limits of his lines and urged that we make all haste 
in coming up. Just as I started back a violent cannon- 
ading came from the Spaniards and our smoke powder 
batteries replied. General Lawton called to me and 
said, ‘‘ While up here you better get the location of our 
left flank. I do not want Henry firing into Bates.’’ 
I proceeded along the side hill in rear of our trenches 
to the Camino de Las Lagunas, there while opposite a 
little depression in the ridge there was a terrific explo- 
sion in my front and I saw the last of one who I after- 
wards learned was Captain Rowell. I got back to Gen- 
eral Shafter’s headquarters between eight and nine p. 
m. and spent some half hour in getting information as 
to supplies, and probable action. I pulled out rather 
quickly when I got some pertinent and disturbing in- 
quiries as to the sturdy Montana polo pony that I was 
riding. From Shafter’s headquarters to Siboney, at 
night in the rain and mud, required some three hours. 
It was twelve o’clock when I reported to General Henry, 
who suggested that I had probably taken much time 
in visiting my regiment. He directed that I get out 
right away to see how the debarkation of the 8th Ohio 
was coming on and notify the Colonel to be ready to 
advance at daylight. On the 11th we preceded the 
8th Ohio to the camp site that I had selected across the 
road and a little to the southeast of Shafter’s head- 
auarters. General Henry reported to General Shafter 
and found General Miles there. He had arrived on 
the morning of the 11th and prior to landing had com- 
municated to Admiral Sampson his desire to land troops 
from the Yale, Columbia and Duschesse to the west of 
the entrance of Santiago Harbor and follow it up with 
additional troops moving north and east against the 
Spanish troops defending Santiago on the west and 
asked Admiral Sampson to determine the most feasible 
point for disembarking the troops and to render all 
assistance practicable to the troops with his guns when 
they moved east. He acquainted General Shafter with 
these instructions and informed him that General 
Henry would be reinforeed with a battalion of Artillery 
that would arrive on the Comanche and that Henry 
would command the troops landed to the west of Santi- 
ago Bay. He turned to General Henry and directed 
that he send an officer to communicate with Admiral 
Sampson and get his assistance in making a reconnais- 
sance of the roads and country to the west that would 
he used by Henry’s command, to select a position for 
a small force to contain the Spaniards at Socapa and 
artillery positions to shell Santiago from the west. 
General Henry turned to me and said, *‘ You have heard 
General Miles’ instructions, proceed to carry them out.”’ 
It was then after dark and as I started out, General 
Shafter yelled to me, ‘‘You communicate with Ran- 
dolph at Daquiri and inform him if he does not get 
his siege howitzers up here tomorrow I will hang him.”’ 
Again there was the incessant rain and mud. I strug- 
gled along and when I reached Sevilla, I was challenged 
and found General Randolph and staff on the trail. 
I delivered my message. He remarked, ‘*The old man 
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General Miles at Santiago. General Joe Wheeler, Cavalry 
Commander, on the Left 
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must be excited,’? and that he would see him and tell 
him the situation. General Shafter had made such an 
impression on me that I felt that I must repeat his 
exact words, with the dams and God dams, to which 
Randolph replied, ‘* More reason than ever that I see 
him.’’ I heard afterwards that General Randolph, 
when he arrived at Shafter’s headquarters told him a 
story and the time of the arrival of the siege howitzers 
was not expedited. Rumors were that the breach blocks 
for the howitzers were still on the dock at Tampa. 
That was not a fact, but the howitzers did not get up 
in time to be of use. 

Up to this time a perverse fate seemed to be intent 
on starving me to death. The rare opportunities I had 
to get a meal were usually interrupted by an order 
from General Henry that took me away at once. I 
remembered that I had in my saddle bags twelve cubes 
of beef extract, each one of which was said to be equal 
in food value to a pound of beef. I put one in my 
mouth and, occupied with steering my horse through 
the clicking swarms of land crabs, mud and mesquite, 
I repeatedly put in another, so that when I arrived at 
Siboney, on the early morning of the 12th, I had ae- 
cording to advertisements, consumed twelve pounds of 
beef, but I was still very hungry. I saw General Wes- 
ton and inquired of him as to what, if any, means were 
available to get to the flag ship off the mouth of Santi- 
ago Harbor and deliver my message to Admiral Samp- 
son. He stated that there was none, that they had no 
tugs or boats, but that possibly one of the writer chaps 
would take me. I went to the cable office and there 
met Mr. Fox who stated that he would take me down at 
daylight if I could get him aboard the flag ship. I 
reached the flag ship about ten a. m., delivered my 
message to Admiral Sampson, who promptly ordered 
the Prairie to be put at my disposal and Lieutenants 
Hobson and Blue of the Navy to accompany me. We 
landed at Cabanas and were met by several hundred 
of Garcia’s ragged troops armed with various and sun- 
dry makes of rifles and a more varied assortment of 
emmunition. They very ceremoniously conducted us 


to General Sebreco’s headquarters, four poles support- 
ing a palm roof. 


Sebreco stated that Garcia had elosed 
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in on Santiago and occupied a position along the trail 
extending from Cabanas to the El Cobre railway and 
thence in touch with Lawton’s right near Dos Caminos. 
He gave me a report which he received from Major 
Seward Webb of Lawton’s staff for delivery by way of 
the fleet to Siboney and thence to Shafter. We decided 
first to reconnoitre and select the position for troops to 
contain the Spanish troops at Socapa, on the west side 
of the harbor entrance. We had moved only a short 

















American Soldiers in the Trenches Before Santiago During ihe 
Truce 


distance in the direction of the Socapa to a small eleva- 
tion from which we could see the bay, when there was 
a fusillade from rifles in our front and our Cuban 
escort took to their heels. We laid down and marked 
the features of the terrain on our maps and then with- 
drew and were proceeding north when our Cuban escort 
rallied and valiantly led the way. About a mile south 
of the El Cobre railway we reached a small rise of the 
ground from which the city of Santiago and the bay 
were in full view and saw that the hospita's at the higa- 
est portion of the town and which confronted Shafter’s 
lines, were flying white flags. Hobson stated that a 
truce was on and that under the circumstances he 
eould go no further. I replied that I had had a hell 
of a time getting that far and that I could not go back, 
that under the terms of the truce either side making 
4 hostile movement would be fired on and I would have 
to continue and take my chances. Blue agreed that 
those were his sentiments. A short time before this 
a Cuban had come up with a message stating that a 
movement was on foot from Soecapa to cut us off 
from the coast. Hobson, as he left agreed with us 
as to the signals he would use in case any such scheme 
was discovered. Blue and myself continued on our 
way and reached the El Cobre railroad from the em- 
bankments of which we were able to get a clear view of 
the terrain and noted its features on our maps. We 
were signaled from the west and upon going up the 
‘ailway about one-half a mile we met Major Webb who 
gave us the result of the reconnaissance that he was 
making with a view to extending Lawton’s right. We 
then started back to the coast and upon arriving about 
a mile from Cabanas we heard the siren signal from 
the Prairie, which we had agreed upon to show that the 
Spaniards had blocked the trail. We crept cautiously 
forward and in a little time were halted by Cubans who 
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said that there was a party of Spaniards ahead of us, 
We moved off the trail through the Cat Claw and the 
bejuca and through the jungle over coral rock. We 
strugg.ed for an hour and finally reached the coast and 
were taken aboard the Prairie. When we asked Hobson 
what Spaniards he had seen, he stated none, but that 
he had gotten anxious about us and had coneluded it 
was time we were coming back. We were too fatigued 
to properly express ourselves. The sea had the usual 
afternoon Caribbean swell on it, which is not exceeded 
anywhere else in the world and it was decidedly em- 
phasized by the little rolling Prairie. Supper was just 
being served and the Captain and other officers wanted 
to know whether IT could eat anything. I had noticed 
that the leg of the table was in front of the place 
assigned to me and I told them that just as soon as I 
could wrap my legs around the leg of the table, | 
wanted all the food they could spare. After dinner 
we went aboard the New York and I had a very interest- 
ing talk with Admiral Sampson, in which le explained 
that owing to the Spaniards still having a fleet which 
they might start to the west to attack our Atlantic 
Coast, he was not allowed to expose any of his ships to 
destruction by land batteries and therefore he could 
not comply with General Shafter’s request that he force 
the harbor entrance. I was put ashore at Siboney and 
reached General Henry’s headquarters shortly after 
midnight of the 12th. IT found that General Henry 
had an order from the 5th Corps Headquarters the 
night of July 12th, to take when reaty, his division 
(8th Ohio) to the front and report to General Lawton, 
‘however you may as well remain where you are in 
camp. The streams in front of you are high and it is 
thought that nothing will be gained by getting your 
men wet.’’ I delivered this order to Colonel Dick early 
morning of 13th whom T found under a shelter tent 
too short for him so that his bare legs from his knees 
down were projecting and were being washed by the 
warm tropic rain. 

General Henry himself had orders from General Miles 
to re-embark and take command of the forces destined 
for operations west of Santiago Bay and to debark at 
Cabanas at twelve noon on the 14th in ease the Span- 
iards did not surrender. He reached Siboney late in 
the afternoon of the 13th and received the following: 
‘‘Headquarters of the Army, Camp near Santiago, 
July 13th, 1898, to General Henry, Siboney, Cuba. 
Major General commanding directs me to inform you 
that all movements against the enemy are suspended 
until twelve noon tomorrow.’’ On the 14th General 
Henry was informed that Santiago had surrendered 
and also that the 5th Army Corps was quarantined 
against Siboney. I was sent to inform the Captain of 
the Yale that General Henry and his staff, by order of 
General Miles, were to come aboard the Yale. The reply 
from the Yale was that she was quarantined against 
Siboney and would not receive us. I returned to Sib- 
oney and begged the correspondents’ tug, went to the 
flag ship, got an order from Admiral Sampson to the 
Captain of the Yale that General Henry and his staff 
would be taken aboard. This message was signaled 
to the Yale. The Captain steamed down to the flag 
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ship and as a result of his presentation of the case, the 
order for us to go on board the Yale was countermanded 
and our war record appeared ended with confinement 
in a yellow fever camp at Siboney. However, my good 
friend General Humphrey came to the rescue and gave 
General Henry an order for himself and staff to be 
taken on board the transport Santiago de Cuba and 
taken to Daquiri where we transferred to the Coman- 
che which contained the artillery battalion of Henry’s 
command. Thence we proceeded to Guantanamo Bay 
and on the 18th of Julv became part of the Puerto 
Rican Expedition. 
Comment 

There appears to be no room for doubt as to General 
Miles’ position in the Santiago Campaign. He did 
not supersede General Shafter in command of the 5th 
Corps and the troops ashore on the 11th of July, but 
on that date and subsequently he issued the orders 
and instructions for the troops that had not debarked. 
He also conducted the negotiations with the Spanish 
Commander of Santiago and by his forcefulness, backed 
by the display of Henry’s division on transports off 
Santiago convinced the Spaniards of the futility of 
further resistance. 

Had the Spaniards not agreed to surrender on the 
14th (formal surrender on the 17th) Henry’s division 
would have landed and operated on the west of San- 
tiago Bay and the combined operations of Henry and 
Shafter would have been coordinated and directed by 
General Miles, Commanding the Army. 

General Henry reported to General Shafter on the 
10th of July and was under his command until relieved 
by the order of General Miles on the 13th, directing 
Henry to return to Siboney, embark and command the 
forces assigned to operations west of the bay. 

The arrival of Henry and his troops off Santiago had 
a demoralizing effect on the Spaniards and a most 
elevating one on the 5th Corps. General Henry and 
the 8th Ohio were most cordially welcomed ashore by 
General Shafter and his staff. When General Henry 
informed General Shafter that he was ordered by the 
President to cable him direct full particulars of the 
situation and condition of the 5th Corps, Shafter did 
not conceal his disgust and indignation. When Henry 
investigated the situation, prepared his cablegram and 
showed it to Shafter, which could not contain anything 
but praise of the operations of the 5th Corps, and 
expressed the opinion that Shafter, with the additional 
troops, could handle the situation, Shafter was much 
relieved and expressed his gratitude in very forcible 
language. The Spaniards might have surrendered 
without the assistance of General Miles and General 
Henry and Henry’s troops, but I doubt it. 

A comparison of the forces engaged is very striking. 
Linares with his 36,582 Spanish troops in the province 
ought to have easily destroved Shafter’s little army of 
16,887, all that he had until the 4th of July when the 
First D. C. and 32nd. Wis. arrived. From the time 
Shafter’s corps began landing at Daquiri, on the morn- 
ing of the 22nd of June, nine days elapsed before the 
battle of San Juan and El Caney; ample time for 
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Linares to have concentrated his troops. Instead, at 
Las Guasimas, fought without General Shafter’s au- 
thority and contrary to plan, 964 Americans success- 
fully assaulted and defeated 1500 Spaniards. At El 
Caney, a strategic mistake and tactically badly con- 
dueted, 520 Spaniards without artillery held out nearly 
all day against 6,653 Americans. At San Juan, on 
July 1st, some 5,347 Americans (including Duffield’s 
brigade, which was on the Siboney-Santiago railway ) 
assaulted and captured the ridge against only an equai 
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General Vara del Rey, Spanish Commander at San Juan 
and El Caney 


number of Spaniards. The valor of the Spanish troops 
cannot be questioned, after El Caney, where they killed 
and wounded 440 Americans, exactly 79 fewer than 
General Vara del Rey had in his command at the be- 
ginning of the combat. There is but one explanation: 
Garcia with whom General Miles had communicated 
the plans of capturing Santiago on the second of 
June, accepted General Miles’ request as orders. He 
sent three thousand Cubans to check and prevent the 
movement of twelve thousand Spaniards at Holquin; 
a portion of these started for the relief of Santiago, 
but were successfully checked and turned back by the 
Cubans under General Ferera; 2000 Cubans under 
Perez held 6000 Spaniards at Guantanamo. 1000 
Cubans under General Rios were sent against the 6000 
Spaniards at Manzanillo. From this garrison 3500 
started for Santiago and were attacked on the way no 
less than thirty times by the Cubans. The remnant 
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that reached Santiago the night of July 2nd were too 
late and too worn to be of much value. Garcia with 
5000 men threatened Santiago on the west and main- 
tained communication with the Navy via Cabanas. 
We are accustomed to judge the Cubans from the poor 
appearance made by those we come in contact with; 
yet without them, Linares would have concentrated 
his troops and Shafter’s army would never have landed 
and captured Santiago. Linares did not dare abandon 
the Spaniards in the outlying stations to the merey of 
the Cubans. There is yet a page to be written in our 
history on the part played by the Cubans in the San- 
tiago campaign and a monument to be erected at El 
Caney to Vara del Rey. 

Had we had in 1898 a trained General Staff prop- 
erly functioning, Shafter’s force and equipment would 
have been considered entirely inadequate for its task 
and not been allowed to leave the United States. In 
zddition to its inadequacy for its task, the force was 
handled in violation of every rule and principal of 
the art of war, so that students must refer to the result 
of the campaign as ‘‘the miracle of Santiago.’’ The 
explanation is that in addition to the generally over- 
looked part played by the Cubans, troops as well 
trained and of such morale, as were the bulk of Shaft- 
er’s force, cannot be defeated. According to rule the 
credit. belongs to General Shafter, but no general officer 
can claim distinction or fame for his strategy or tactics 
at Santiago. In the light of the World War, the Santi- 
ago Campaign becomes more marvelous. The percent- 
age of men present actually on the firing line was the 
largest in any of our campaigns, the supplies and im- 
pedimenta the smallest, the number of rounds of am- 
munition required to disable a man the smallest, about 
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one thirtieth of the number required in the World War. 
The stupidity and ignorance displayed, though glaring, 
did not exceed that in the World War, for which we had 
two years and a half to prepare. 

The personnel of the Santiago expedition excelled 
in guts, and the officers in their acquaintance with and 
knowledge of their men. We can never assemble such 
a fighting force again. On the first of July 1898, every 
general officer had an intimate knowledge of the 
American soldier. 

After each of our wars the realization that our 
battles must be fought by hastily raised troops is 
sharpened and the effort is made to improve the or- 
ganization and training of them. To do this requires 
a very dangerous separation of regular officers, for long 
periods from their organizations. It is essential that 
the technique of war be learned. It is essential that the 
plans for mobilization of men and supplies be worked 
cut in detail for every probable emergency. It is essen- 
tial that the methods of American big business be 
adopted, using specialists and experts, to obtain im- 
proved weapons and machines. But plans of campaign 
that can be used cannot be made. Just as at Santiago, 
polities and unforseen events will govern the operations, 
In 1898 the Navy dictated the plan of campaign. 
Shafter was ordered to go and capture the garrison at 
Santiago and assist Sampson in capturing Cervera’s 
fieet. That he succeeded was due to men with guts. 
Morale they had. but one heard nothing of it. Now we 
talk and preach much about morale to the confusion of 
the American soldier. 

The Santiago campaign stands out in our history as 
the maximum accomplishment at a minimum expendi- 
ture of blood and treasure. 
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The Mexican Army in the Chihuahua Sector 


By Lieutenant W. P. Withers, 1st Cavalry 


GREAT deal of space in publications through- 

out the country is devoted to activities of our 

army which may seem extraordinary to the 
lavman. During the past year the First Cavalry has 
manage: to include in its activities. other than an in- 
tensive training of troops, a great many extra-military 
features. Perhaps the enlisted men feel that this 
means quarters and stables construction. For the offi- 
cers on the border, however, and many of the men, 
the most outstanding event of the year, or series of 
events, has been connected with the progress of our 
relations with the Mexican Army. The close relations 
of the First Cavalry with the Mexican Army have 
given many of us our first close view of a foreign 
army, and perhaps it may prove interesting to relate 
some of these observations. 

Our regiment is primarily concerned with the so- 
called Chihuahua sector, which is commanded by Gen- 
eral Matias Ramos, a general of division. He com- 
mands the 5th of 32 districts similar to our Corps 
Area, called by the Mexicans jefeturas de operaciones 
militares. The Sth Jefetura contains the very large 
state of Chihuahua, and in this district there are sta- 
tioned some two thousand soldiers, about equally di- 
vided between Cavalry and Infantry. 

In the Mexican system of government the military 
establishment occupies a most important place. While 
the civil government is theoretically paramount, the 
dependence upon the Army to maintain order and 
peace is so great as to place it in a prime position, 
hence the Commanding General of a jefetura is a 
personage of importance. General Ramos is a man 
who measures up to the responsibilities and require- 
ments of this high position in every sense. Because a 
discussion of activities in any sector is really a re- 
flection of the personality of the commander of that 
sector, it is necessary to give a description of this man. 

General Ramos is a rather large man, broad shoul- 
dered, possessed of a pair of sharp, keen eyes, in which 
is mirrored the intensity and force of his nature. A 
close-clipped mustache sets off a rather full face, 
topped with bristly, black hair. He wears a distinctive 
wiiform very much like our own, and walks with a 
limp due to many wounds received in battle. He wears 
a decoration for valor received from his government 
Which is possessed by few men of any rank. He 
speaks rather slowly, in a low voice-ecarrying the mark 
of years in authority. He is surrounded by men 
equally as keen, his Chief of Staff, Colonel Adolfo 
Terranes, being a man, who but for his uniform, 
would pass for an American business man of respon- 
sibility. 
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The status of the Mexican Army in many ways re- 
sembles that of our own. The government is intent 
upon eutting down expenses, and, like the United 
States, has made the army feel the pressure of this 
policy. In Chihuahua City, a town of over forty-five 
thousand people, General Ramos is engaged in two 
great enterprises. Nearest his heart is the construec- 
tion of a large hospital for his entire command. This 
hospital is situated near the southwestern edge of 
the city, in a ten-acre plot which is rapidly assuming 
the appearance of a park. The building itself has 
four wings, each a 30-bed ward, with a large central 
mass containing dining hall, kitchen, laundry, and 
other service space. It is built along the lines of our 
most modern hospitals, and is to be equipped and 
staffed accordingly. The grounds contain courts for 
tennis, basketball, and fronton, a game known in Cuba 
as jai alai, or in the Basque country as pelota. Many 
Mexican Army officers are proficient in this difficult 
and exhausting game, supposed to be the fastest in 
existence. A swimming pool in one corner of the 
grounds tops the list of recreational facilities. 

All of this construction is being accomplished with 
soldier labor. Soldiers have built and are operating 
on the adjoining premises, brick kilns, where bricks 
for the hospital are manufactured. The clay is dug 
near at hand, the fuel for fires is drawn from the 
ravines on one side of the hospital in the form of 
rushes, which are dried in great areas and fed to the 
fires in bunches. Hills not far away furnish a sort 
of caliche-limestone which the soldiers burn and from 
which they obtain lime and cement for mortar. The 
laying of the bricks and carpentry incident to con- 
struction seem to be a secondary matter. The whole 
business of construction is carried on under the super- 
vision of a colonel of the engineers, and in truth, the 
whole scene presents a much busier appearance than 
a similar one in our country. The soldiers work with 
a will, and move faster than anyone else I saw in 
Mexico. 

Army engineers have laid out plans for landscape 
gardening which required five thousand evergreen 
trees. When I observed the work with General Ramos, 
these trees were being placed, the holes having been 
dug prior to their arrival. The proper mixing of earth 
and fertilizer had been accomplished and a pile of 
this material was placed alongside each hole, and small 
gangs of soldiers made rapid progress in the planting. 
Beautiful avenues of trees will furnish shaded walks 
to the patients. <A well is being dug for the proper 
irrigation of the grounds. The whole enterprise re- 
flects great credit upon the military personnel con- 
nected therewith. 
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The other great project engaging the efforts and 
minds of the military organization in Chihuahua is 
road-making. Mexigo, as everyone knows, has long 
suffered from a dearth of good roads, except in the 
vicinity of the national capital. If the 5th Jafetura 
is a criterion for the other districts, this lack is soon 
to be thoroughly overcome. I witnessed numbers of 
soldiers engaged in making a road from the city to 
Santa Eulalia mine, some fifteen miles distant. This 
was a forty-foot road with a good crown, topped with 
Except for hauling gravel by White trucks, 
the only implements in use were picks and shovels. 


eravel. 


Bridges and culverts are of stone masonry of first- 

The road is built as well as earth 

and gravel roads can be made. 
on] 


class appearance. 
Soon work is to com- 
mence on the road to Ojinaga, a distance of some 150 
miles. This latter road will furnish to people of our 
Southwest a route of extreme beauty and interest when 
completed. Due to the Big Bend in the Rio Grande, 
Chihuahua City, directly south of El Paso, is nearer 
to Marfa by more than a day’s travel by automobile. 
This is a matter which will govern traffic between 
Texas and Chihuahua to a large extent. 

But the Mexican Army does not fall behind in mili- 
tary preparation, as we found during our visit to 
Mexico City with the First Cavalry. There we saw 
officers with their private mounts drawn from every 
garrison in the Republic. No finer group of horses 
is owned by officers in any army. Their course of 
jumps in common use throughout the army is as dif- 
ficult, all considered, as our Prix de Nations or Olym- 
pic courses. The performance of all these horses in 
races of 2400 metres was better, I believe, than we 
eould expect from a similar group of our own private 
mounts. Every horse finished at least one heat at 
this distance. The Cavalry, Infantry, and Artillery 
arms put on exhibitions that would vie with any we 
might produce. A regiment of Infantry handled 
Mauser rifles as one man; the Cavalry wheeled and 
maneuvered exactly as our own regiments do on show; 
the Artillery, all mule-drawn, gave us much to re- 
member. This is true of the Mexican Army as a whole, 
and the responsibility for it, in the last analysis, rests 
with General Joaquin Amaro, their Secretary of War 
and Marine. 

This fine officer and gentleman labors twelve to fif- 
teen hours every day, and personally inspects every 
organization in the army many times a year. He de- 
mands of his officers a high standard of personal con- 
duet, bearing, and appearance, and sets for them an 
example they may only attempt to equal. He requires 
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that every officer own his own mount and keep it in 
a State of excellent training. He selects for those 
responsible positions of command _ officers who can 
maintain these standards. The officers who cannot 
meet the high standards set forth by the Secretary 
of War find themselves separated from the service, A 
decrease of some three hundred generals in the Mexi- 
can Army was achieved in a relatively brief period, 
Other ranks have suffered proportionately. It is for 
this reason that we find throughout the Mexican Army, 
not only in Chihuahua, a status of affairs that amazes 
the average officer of our army. 

In accordance with policies instituted by General 
Amaro, General Ramos is makine plans for the ex- 
tension of polo in his command. He has directed 
Colonel Neftali Gonzalez, commanding the garrison 
at Ojinaga, to commence at once the construction of 
a polo field. At Ojinaga is to be placed a squadron of 
the 33rd Cavalry regiment, and later, when a new 
quartel is built, an additional squadron is to be placed 
there. Polo will be played weekly, alternating with 
the field at Marfa, or Fort Russell, and officers from 
Chihuahua will come to Ojinaga to furnish sufficient 
More horses are being purchased, and of- 
This is be- 


personnel. 
ficers will have them to train for polo. 
ing done in co-operation with the First Cavalry. Our 
relations with the neighboring army are most pleasant, 
and polo activities so far have made many firm friend- 
ships between the two armies. 

Thus, through polo and other channels, the First 
Cavalry is developing international friendship and 
eood will. This not only between the military peoples, 
but, since each visit between the two countries includes 
many civilians, between the entire populations of the 
two districts. During the visit of the First Cavalry 
to Mexico City last November, both President Ortiz 
Rubio and General Amaro spoke emphatically of the 
value of this interchange in friendships. Both of 
these leaders spoke of the benign influence which re- 
sulted, affecting the international relations of the two 
countries. And both had no hesitation in paying 
tribute to two cavalrymen, Colonel John S. Fair, and 
Colonel Gordon Johnston, our Military Attache in 
Mexico, as well as to other cavalrymen who have been 
in Mexico City, for this condition. Service on the 
border has one big advantage—it broadens the view of 
an officer and gives him an insight into a national 
character differing greatly from our own, in addition 
to offering opportunities for service which the Cavalry 





has not been slow to seize. 








Pan Americanism, its Origin and Development 


A. Curtis Wilgus, Associate Professor, Hispanic American History, 
George Washington University 


N December 4, 1930, Dr. John Bassett Moore, 

former World Court Judge, speaking before the 

American Bar Association in New York, as- 
serted that in our relations with the Latin American 
states we had ‘‘drifted into a fog and lost our bear- 
ings.’’ This is not the first time that so important a 
citizen of the United States has criticized our policy 
in the Western Hemisphere, and doubtless it will not 
be the last. But while we criticize ourselves, we are 
being taken to task by others outside of the country 
and particularly by Latin Americans. Because of this 
wide-spread eriticism, it seems desirable to examine 
the whole subject of Pan Americanism and its allied 
doctrines. 

In his volume entitled ‘‘Our Relations to the Na- 
tions of the Western Hemisphere,’’ Charles Evans 
Hughes has pointed out what most citizens of the 
United States are prone to forget, namely, that the 
Monroe Doctrine, Pan Americanism, and Imperialism 
are separate policies, distinet in origin, characteris- 
ties, and aims. Chronologically they developed in the 
order given, atid have quite generally remained in that 
order of importance in our national diplomacy. But 
while the Monroe Doctrine is the most talked of and 
the most important, its growth and development can- 
not be thoroughly understood and appreciated until 
one understands the meaning and nature of the other 
two. It is therefore the aim of the writer to present 
brief studies the significance to the United States and 
to Latin America of these various doctrines. 

The idea of Pan Americanism must be kept sepa- 
rate and distinct from the concept of Pan Hispaniec- 
Americanism, and from Pan Iberianism, or Pan Latin- 
ism. The first was intended originally to include all 
the nations of the Western Hemisphere, Canada as 
well as the West Indies, and Hawaii. The second aims 
to inelude only the so-called Latin or Hispanic— 
American states, while the third embraces the rela- 
tions between Spain and Portugal on the one hand, 
and their former colonies in America on the other. 
With the last, however, we are not concerned here. 

Briefly stated, Pan Americanism emerged out of 
Pan Hispanic-Americanism. The latter was suggest- 
ed more than a century ago by Juan Martinez de Rozas 
of Chile, Francisco de Miranda and Simén Bolivar of 
Venezuela, Henry Clay of the United States, and 
others. In fact the last two men are frequently but 
erroneously called the ‘‘fathers of Pan Americanism.”’ 

After the collapse of the Panama Congress, called 
by Bolivar in 1826, and the failure of the Mexican 
government to reconvene it, the Latin American na- 
tions wearied for awhile of such meetings. But in 
1844 Juan Bautista Alberdi, an Argentine jurist, took 
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up the idea once more and suggested a league of Latin 
American states, backed for the sake of stability by 
one or more European powers. Such a league should 
take cognizance of Latin American boundary disputes, 
arbitration, confederation, international law, inter- 
American communication, commerce, trade, and the 
like. No steps were taken at the time by any of the 
Latin American countries; but three years later the 
governments of Bolivia, Chile, Ecuador, New Granada 
(Colombia), and Peru met at Lima to draw up trea- 
ties, pertaining to confederation, commerce, naviga- 
tion, postal communication, and consular relations. 
After it was seen that this movement would definitely 
fail, Peru, Chile, and Eeuador signed at Santiago in 
1856 a ‘‘Continental Treaty’’ for the purpose of es- 
tablishing a ‘‘great American family union.’’ This 
attempt likewise came to nothing. 

In 1864 the government of Peru invited the Latin 
American states to form a union which would main- 
tain peaceful relations and mutual respect among 
themselves, settle boundary disputes, and punish rev- 
olutionary peace-breakers. But the eight states rep- 
resented failed to consummate the project. 

It was not until 1880 that another attempt was 
made at Latin American cooperation. In that year 
the Colombian government issued invitations to the 
Latin American republics to attend a convention at 
-anama in 1881, for the purpose of concluding a 
general arbitration treaty. Although fourteen nations 
replied to the invitation, this meeting was never held, 
because of the continuation of the War of the Pacific 
between Bolivia, Peru, and Chile. 

Finally, in 1888, was held the last inter Latin Ameri- 
can meetings before the movement became Pan Ameri- 
can in scope. This was the Congress of Jurists which 
met at Montevideo, Uruguay, from August 25, 1888 
to February 18, 1889. At this conference treaties were 
drawn up dealing with Latin American international 
law, civil law, penal law, commercial law, and laws 
concerning trade-marks, copy-rights, patents, and so 
on. 

Meanwhile, statesmen in the United States had be- 
come interested in the Pan Hispanic-American move- 
ment. James G. Blaine particularly, secretary of 
State under President Arthur, saw an opportunity to 
broaden the movement into Pan Americanism. Conse- 
quently, in 1881 he attempted to assemble represen- 
tatives of the states of the Western Hemisphere, with 
the exception of Canada, in a great conference at 
Washington. Failing at the time, he succeeded eight 
years later, when as secretary of state under President 
Harrison, he convened at Washington what was ealled 
the First International American Conference. Since 
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that date five other similar conferences have been held, 
the second in 1901 at Mexico City, the third in 1906 
at Rio de Janeiro, the fourth in 1910 at Buenos Aires, 
the fifth in 1923 at Santiago, Chile, and the sixth in 
1928 at Havana, Cuba. A seventh is planned in 1933 
at Montevideo, Uruguay. 

At their inception, these conferences were looked 
upon by the United States from the viewpoint of their 
probable economic value. Secretary Blaine had been 
particularly interested in encouraging the interchange 
of commodities with Latin America, and throughout 
the subsequent meetings this idea remained prominent. 
Thus of the 21 subjects discussed and agreed upon at 
the first conference, 17 were of an economic nature. 
In the second conference, 12 out of 19 dealt with such 
subjects. In the third, 10 out of 15; in the fourth, 12 
out of 14; in the fifth 15 out of 30; and in the sixth, 
29 out of 73 subjects concerned economic questions. 
This stressing of the economie aspect has not always 
been looked upon with favor by the Latin American 
states, since many of them preferred to choose their 
produets and markets for themselves, and to trade 
with whom they pleased. Other questions discussed 
at the conferences, and more particularly in the later 
ones, have dealt with social welfare and intellectual 
eooperation. In each meeting the problem of arbitra- 
tion has appeared and occasionally the Latin American 
delegates have attempted to inject into the discussions 
the question of the Monroe Doctrine and the whole 
foreign policy of the United States with regard to 
Latin America. Without doubt, the most important 
work of the conferences, has been the creation and 
maintenance of the Pan American Union (originally 
called the Bureau of American Republics) with its 
headquarters at Washington. 


While the United States Government has repeatedly 
instructed its delegates not to dominate the discus- 
sions of the conferences, its representatives have been 
looked upon as leaders by most of the Latin American 
members. Exceptions have occurred to this general 
rule when occasional bloes have been created by certain 
states to accomplish specific ends. These, however, 
have never been of long standing. All action taken 
by its representatives at the conferences have been 
looked upon by the United States as recommendatory 
rather than as mandatory, with the result that the 
signature of the delegates to the numerous treaties, 
conventions, resolutions, and the like has not bound 
the United States to take definite action. The Latin 
American states have followed this example; conse- 
quently, the meetings have frequently degenerated into 
debating societies and discussion groups. Most of the 
actual work has been done in committees, and in the 
later conferences many more subjects have been treat- 
ed in a shorter time than in the earlier meetings. The 
first conference continued 200 days, the second 102 
days, the third 36 days, the fourth 50 days. the fifth 
40 days, and the sixth 36 days. Because the con- 
ferences have attempted to accomplish so much, the 
results seem comparatively small. Hence many ob- 
servers throughout the world have considered the 
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movement a failure and have attempted to convince 
others that such is the case. 

Several reasons have been adduced by these persons 
as contributing to the material failure of Pan Amer- 
canism, The racial temperaments of the American peo. 
ples are fundamentally different, and their view points 
upon many questions are quite opposite. The men of 
the United States are eminently practical and _busi- 
ness-like, while their southern brothers stress the eul- 
tural aspects of life. They are idealists, esthetic, 
rather than ethical, and emotional rather than logical. 
These fundamental differences have made _ progress 
difficult. 

The United States must share the blame for the un- 
doubted paucity of conerete results accomplished at 
these gatherings. During the interims between the 
meetings, its publie policy concerning imperialism and 
the Monroe Doctrine has frequently won enemies in 
Latin America to Pan Americanism, for the minds of 
the Latin Americans, and for that matter the minds 
of the people of the United States and Europe, have 
been confused and deceived into believing that the 
three-fold problem is really one. To disabuse the 
other Americans of this idea, and to regain their good 
will and diminish the suspicion directed toward its 
policies, the Government of the United States has at 
each succeeding conference attempted to justify and 
to make amends for its interim actions. This accounts 
in part for the fact that two conferences were attend- 
ed by the Secretary of State and a third by the Pres. 
ident of the United States. 

This action on the part of the United States has 
tended to center world interest in the conferences and 
to act as an advertising feature for the people of this 
country. Generally speaking, the nearer the seat of 
the conference is geographically to the United States, 
the greater the interest manifested by its citizens. Thus 
the conferences in Mexico and Cuba attracted the 
greatest attention, while that in Chile aroused the 
least interest. 

One of the most recent and at the same time one of 
the most important products of these Inter American 
conferences has been the calling of a series of special 
All-American conferences to discuss such subjects as 
highways, railroads, commerce, finance, agriculture, 
sanitation, public health, child welfare, women’s rights, 
scientific problems, bibliographical projects, educa- 
tional affairs, intellectual cooperation, international 
law, and arbitration. This expansion and at the same 
time concentration and specialization of the confer- 
ences is perhaps the most healthy sign of growth and 
development in the whole history of the movement. 
In these meetings, as in the general conferences, the 
close association of the delegates from the several states 
in social and intellectual intercourse has proven of 
immeasurable value for inereasing the good fellow- 
ship and friendliness between the nations. At the 
same.time it has tended to remove national prejudices 
and mutual suspicion. Certainly these reasons, It 
would seem, afford sufficient justification for the con- 
tinuance of Pan Americanism as an_ international 
policy of each of the American states. 
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The Cost of the National Guard 


Colonel William H. Waldron, Executive Officer, Militia Bureau 


DO YOU KNOW how much money the Federal Government puts into the National Guard each year? 
How much it costs each citizen to maintain his National Guard for a year, and what 


money the States provide? 
he gets for his money? 
capita cost of a National Guardsman is? 


All of these interesting questions are answered in this article. 


What projects are included in the Militia Bureau’s federal appropriation? 


How much 
What the per 


Other articles to follow will furnish similar vital 


and little-known information about the National Guard.—Eb1Tor. 


HE cost of the National Guard is the sum total 

of the money that is expended on that component 

of the Army of the United States. The follow- 
ing summary shows what it is and whence it comes: 


Federal appropriations for the fiscal 
year 1931 (and a like amount for the 
fiseal year 1932) 

State appropriations for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1930, which is the 
latest date for which data are avail- 
able 

Rental of armories and from private 
sources (estimated ) 


$32,909,142.00 


15,037,008.70 


2.000,000.00 





$49,511,806.70 


Table No. 1, which accompanies this article, gives 
the details of the distribution of all of these funds, both 
federal and state. In this table Column 2 shows the 
allocated enlisted strength of the National Guard to 
the States. In the past this has been somewhat errone- 
ously referred to as the authorized strength, but there 
is no such thing, except that imposed by the limitation 
of funds for the support of the National Guard. 

In Column 3 appears the amount of federal aid ap- 
portioned to the States by the Militia Bureau. It 
will be noted that in this there is a considerable varia- 
tion. This is due to the kind of military organizations 
maintained by the States. In the States that have 
large mounted organizations the costs in animal eare- 
takers and forage make a considerable item. The 
nineteen States that maintain aerial observation squad- 
rons also have their allotments increased to meet the 
heavy expenses incident to such an organization. 

The funds provided by each State for the support 
of the National Guard appear in Column 4. Here 
also there is a wide variation, which ranges all the 
way from the State that meets the federal aid with 
a like amount, down to the one which provides only 
a small percentage. A complete comparison may be 
arrived at by considering Columns 5 and 6 together. 
Here the range extends from the States of Connecti- 
cut, New Jersey, and Illinois, which supply more 
funds per capita than does the National Government, 
down to Nevada and Georgia which. supply only small 
proportions. 

Column 9 shows the per capita cost of the National 
Guardsman, considering both federal and state ex- 
penditures. It is not possible to pro rate the $2,000, 
000 derived from armory rentals and add it to these 
figures, so it is disregarded entirely. 
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Now all of this makes it appear that the National 
Guard costs a mighty lot of money—and it does. But 
when you take a one-cent lead pencil and calculate 
it all out, the figures are not so appalling as they 
seem at first impression. Let us try it. There are 
about 122,000,000 people in the United States. Figur- 
ing the cost of the National Guard on a country-wide 
per capita basis, we find that your individual share 
is just a little over 40 cents. In other words, it costs 
the people of the United States about 40 cents a year 
each to maintain their National Guard. 

What do you get for your 40 cents. In the first 
place, you have a splendidly organized and equipped 
force of 190,000 citizen soldiers who are well trained 
and who stand ready to step into the breach when 
the situation is such that it cannot be handled by the 
constituted civil authorities. This may take the form 
of a disaster to a community in which the elements 
play a part—flood, fire, tornado, or wreck. Or, it 
may assume the nature of a disorder, which if un- 
checked may develop into a riot with an angry and 
uncontrollable mob, bent upon the destruction of life 
and property. You may say that yours is a peaceful 
community and that you have never needed and are 
not likely to need the services of the National Guard 
for this latter purpose. The chances are that you 
are correct, but you are correct because of the very 
fact that there is a force whose moral influence makes 
itself felt up and down the land. Those persons who 
would transgress the rights of others are deterred 
simply because they know that they cannot ‘‘get away 
with it.’’ They know that the National Guard is a 
body of loyal citizen soldiers who stand ready on 
eall to back up the legally constituted authorities, to 
help them in upholding the dignity of the State, and 
to protect your life and your property. 

In the second place, the National Guard is the 
citizen soldiery elements of the national defense. It 
is organized into 18 combat divisions, nine cavalry 
brigades, and certain essential corps, army, and GHQ 
troops. All of -these are equipped for peace strength 
and are prepared to take their places in any military 
force that may be ealled into service in ease of na- 
tional emergency. 

In Column 7 of Table No. 1 you will find the total 
amount of money devoted to the maintenance of the 
National Guard in the several States. These funds 
are distributed under the various Militia Bureau pro- 
jects indicated in Table No. 2. Those of you who are 
in the National Guard and those who engage in activi- 
ties that have to do with the supply of the National 
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Na 
A Table Showing the Federal and State Appropriations for the Support of the National Guard, Fiscal Year, 1930. pr 
ees ex - ns ie ea ea =@ oa sera a Sie m 
Enlisted Amount per capita 
Strength of er 
ere eee Amount State National Guardsman Appropriated Total Amount 
State Guard of Federal Appropria- by Federal per capita per 
June 30, 1930 Aid tions and State National 
Including ' Apportioned i | Governments | Guardsman 
. O's. Federal State —= 
= one = eee ~~ ae Mi es 2 Pr 
1 2 3 4 5 6 7 
Alabama ------- Pea ae $607,216.82 $94,000.00 $248.35 $38.45 $701, 216.8 82 
eee aod 5 104,632.00 139.84 of 254,677.03 
RS Re a ee 157,500.00 195.90 77.70 554,590.81 
California —_ 538,106.51 160.19 91.67 1,478 ,429.87 1 
IID one ence ncinendenin 113,640.87 _ 205.22 69.00 451,631.85 9 
Connecticut = ____--- = aed 976,413.27 176.06 250.94 1,661, 464.22 e 
Delaware —_-- aa 31,700.00 161.50 154,119.40 
District of Columbia z anes 57,827.00 153.78 ao gegen 3 
Florida ~ 127,277.73 191.84 56.09 562,561.¢ 4 
Georgia $ 40,000.00 157.66 11.89 570, 536. 47 eS 
Hawaii a RE : 130,274.77 Be 84.10 2. 0 
Ses Sines | 33,100.00 a 
ES eee } 1 690, 111.00 6 
indiana ......- es | ‘ 
| ae = emanates | 5. 
SS <sne 796,169.99 ( 
Kentucky ~- ae ‘ ——- 580, 498.08 8 
Louisiana __- - aes E 441,920.94 9 
0 Se one ee eee 3 122,761.72 480,991.80 
Maryland — 567 ,622.11 240,850.00 808,472.11 
Massachusetts : z: 579,954.13 892,922.98 2,468,877.11 
Michigan é eee Lenape 284,500.02 1,044,446.48 
Minnesota - : anne 378,428.70 1,324,276.09 
Mississippi —- : See 40,000.00 $18,999.33 
Missouri --_--- c = 129,089.56 906 ,026.90 
Montana - ne : 5 esos nage eo 26,155.91 165,948.75 
Nebraska ------ : 73,152.00 304, 730.83 
Nevada __- esa 2,350.00 27,231.52 
New Hampshire : 141,175.00 313,080.25 
New Jersey _____ “a 992,666.96 1,821,201.72 
New Mexico __ atau | 2 ,500. 00 310,664.60 
New York ------ bp Secnmtaaes i 2 5, 754,991.65 
North Carolina -- Es adeno ops 157,300.00 €94,642.00 
North Dakota 35,000.00 186,234.26 
- —_ | 575,939.40 > 
Oklahoma --- - 2 215,015.04 
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South Carolina --- ines 312,519.84 | 63,850.68 376,370.52 
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Tennessee ___--- 2 499,004.83 §6,700.00* 585,704.83 
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Wyoming -------- - ~--------- 572 150,374.14 $4,520.00 234,894.14 
Unallotted? ------- ete tae eee ee ‘ 1,757.531.56 
i “Total eerie ne Beanpot 169,983 $32 ,426 675.2! $15,027 008.762 3 $47, 463 ,683 .93 5 





*No information furnished; estimated from 1929 report. Distribution among items estimated by Militia Bureau. 

1Unallotted includes approximately $1,233,820.45 allotted to Quartermaster General for manufacture of new uniforms. 

2 Does not include approximately $2,000,000.00 derived by organizations from rental of armories and other private sources. 

3 Average per capita from Federal appropriations based on enlisted strength as of June 30, 1930—$190.76. 

* Average per capita from State appropriations—$ss8.46. 5 Average per capita from Federal and State appropriations—$279.23. 
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You will be further interested to know what be- 
comes of the money appropriated by Congress for the 
support of the National Guard. This money is in- 
eluded in three major activities under which there 
area total of 43 projects. All of this is shown in 
Table No. 2, which will give you an idea of the wide 
variety of the activities of the National Guard. 

The initial estimates for the funds included in the 
appropriation bills have to be made up nearly two 
years in advance of the date when these funds are 
made available. During such an extended period of 
time, conditions may change appreciably and the 
Militia Bureau might find it uneconomical and unwise 
to adhere to the exact amounts which were appropri- 
ated for specifie project. To meet this situation, Con- 
gress provides for a ten per cent interchangeability 
among the items, those under Arms, Uniforms, and 
Equipment, and the Chief of the Militia Bureau ean 
make these changes with the approval of the Secretary 
of War. This gives considerable flexibility in the 
handling of funds. The transfer of funds among the 
projects under the item Arms, Uniforms, and Equip- 
ment may be made to the extent desired. 


TABLE No. 2 


A Table Showing the Federal Appropriation for the Support 
of the National Guard, During the 


Project 
No. Sub-appropriation 


1932 





Arming, Equipping and Training the National Guard 


eporawe: HOAGINE. Cl6s i csess a dew kee ace eas $ 1,255,707 
S Employment of caretakers: ..........0sc.0085 0% 2,428,553 
Camps of Instruction: 
3 UEC BBs CUS 12 ge 9,129,550 
4 i pgs ES ae se ea 15,915 
5 Construction and maintenance of current 
ee aan wn car SNC aca Re cera eae 66,667 
6 Continuation of construction work on camp 
sites Oe Cat EAE TSE oe ROR A Rar 100,000 
7 Upkeep of National Guard camps .......... 150,000 
Biematany MSOTVICe SCNOOIB. 2.62.6. oe aks Gees 375,000 
9 Property and Disbursing Officers for the 
(LEE USS 1 LT Re Geo nar ara 79,800 


National Guard 


13 


29 


13 


General Expenses :— 
Pay, Chief, Militia 
Bureau 
Wages of range keepers 
Rental of target ranges 
Construction work on target ranges 
Repair work on target ranges os 
Repair and renovation of clothing and in- 
dividual equipment 
Repair, organizational equipment 
Gasoline and oil, ete., for armory training 
Publications, stationery, ete. 
Intra-state transportation of 
equipment 
Pay and hospitalization of Air Corps per- 
sonnel injured during armory drill : 
Miscellaneous expenses 
Correspondence courses .... 
Pay, ete., for officers, N. G. 
Travel, Regular Army personnel :— 
Visits of instruction : 
Camps of instruction 
Changes of station ...... od ee 
Miscellaneous, Corps Areas and Departments 
Officers on duty in War Department 
Transportation of equipment and supplies 
Expenses, sergeants instructor 


3ureau, on duty in the 


Total, ‘‘Arming, Equipping and Train- 
ing the N. G@’" ..... Seaeenateaer 


Armory Drill Pay 
Armory Drill Pay 
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$29,722 
43,660 
50,908 
15,000 
30,000 


149,629 
88,017 
157,605 
50,000 


49,008 


5,000 
5,000 
2,500 
19,920 


185,000 
82,469 
20,000 
45,000 

5,000 

225,000 

480,000 


$15,339,630 


$11,632,368 


Arms, Uniforms, Equipment, Etc., for Field Service, 


National Guard 


Articles of the uniform ae 
QM Motor Equipment, supplies and repairs 
Musical instruments, supplies and repairs 
Miscellaneous QM _ equipment, supplies 
ROWAIES: 66 eeu atic 
Ammunition for the National Guard 
CWS equipment, supplies and repairs 
Ordnance equipment, supplies and repairs 
Procurement of airplanes 
Air Corps equipment, supplies and repairs 
Signal Corps equipment, supplies and repairs .. 
Engineer equipment, supplies and repairs 
Medical equipment, supplies and repairs 
Procurement of animals 


and 


Total, ‘‘Arms, Uniforms, Equipment, ete.’’ 
Grand Total 


$ 951,231 
202,919 
74,980 


219,000 
2,246,531 
36,900 
600,000 
884,185 
504,635 
138,802 
22,636 


55,325 


$ 5,937,144 
$32,909,142 














Current Events Overseas 


Lieut. Col. Herman Beukema, Professor, U. S. Military Academy 


EFLATED _ national succeeded last 
month in advaneing the cause of world peace 
when Great Britian, France, and Italy finally 

discovered a formula permitting French and Italian 

adherence to the London Three-Power Naval Treaty 
of 1930. Their action disposes of one of the knot- 
tiest international problems inherited by 1931 from 
its predecessor. At this writing only the principal 
points of agreement are clear; briefly substantial re- 
duction in the naval construction programs of France 
and Italy for the next five years, Italian abandon- 
ment of the principle of parity with France, and 

England’s important collateral announcement that 

she will not invoke the ‘‘escalator clause’’ of the 

treaty to parallel France’s submarine program. 


purses 


France emerges with a tonnage total, as of 1936, 
placed at 670,000 according to dispatches from Rome, 
and at 642,000 according to Paris. French retention 
of 84,000 tons regarded as obsolete, or at least obso- 
lescent, as compared with but 5,000 tons of older 
ships in the Italian navy reduces by that much the 
mathematical superiority of the French navy. How- 
ever, France secured a distinct lead in one impor- 
tant category, the submarine. There Italy gains parity 
with the United States, Great Britain, and Japan, at 
52,700 tons, and France has a superior margin of 
at least 29,000 tons. Her advantage over Italy is 
largely nullified by the necessity of being prepared 
to fight in two seas, whereas Italy would concentrate 
in the Mediterranean. Both powers have agreed to 
limit their construction of 23,000 ton ‘‘ pocket battle- 
ships,’’ their answer to the German Ersatz Preussen 
to two units. In modern 10,000 ton eruisers sub- 
stantial parity is attained, 

Exact data on the naval terms of the agreement 
will probably remain unavailable until their submittal 
to the other three powers for ratification. In the mean- 
while, ‘‘semi-official’’ figures furnish the basis of spee- 
ulation in the continental press as to the ultimate 
consequences of the bargain. 

How far the agreement will serve to check the grow- 
ing political understanding between Italy, Germany, 
and Russia, and the development of the ‘‘revisionist 
bloe’’ of powers whose objective is the overthrow of 
the Treaty of Versailles, the future will determine. 
The immediate benefits to European stability, both 
political and economic, cannot be doubted. 


The British Empire 
United Kingdom. All political activities within 
sritain during February were based upon unemploy- 
ment. Mounting figures have divoreed it from any 
actuarial basis as hordes of ‘‘transitional beneficiaries’’ 
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have been added. Additional borrowing by the fund 
from the treasury, with no end in sight, is sinking the 
whole system into a seemingly hopeless morass of debt, 
The figures must speak for themselves. The govern. 
ment’s contribution of $58,750,000 in 1928 rose to more 
than three times that amount last year. Present pros. 
pects indicate a further increase to not less than $275. 
000.000 in the present year. ; 

In the military field, discussion is roused in Parlia- 
ment and the press by the slump in British recruiting, 
a fair barometer of the mental and physical state of 
the nation’s manpower. More than 10,000 vacancies 
exist in the army, the result of applicants’ failure to 
meet the prescribed standards. An inerease of 6.1 re- 
jections per 1,000 applicants for physical cause in 1929 
has forced a lowering of the requirements, but that 
action has brought no appreciable improvement in ae- 
ceptances for service. 

A notable achievement in military aviation appears 
in the tests of a new fighter capable of climbing 15,000 
feet in nine minutes. Its speed of 200 miles per hour, 
and its armament of six converging machine guns 
mark it as the most formidable plane of its type so 
far produced. 

Foreign Relations. Russia’s large-scale dumping, 
under which the initial flood of raw materials is fol- 
lowed now by finished and semi-finished manufactured 
goods, has so heavily invaded the British home market 
that concerted attacks are launched against the govern- 
ment, from within and without Parliament, for its 
maintenance of relations with the Soviet government. 
Taking this in conjunetion with the action of the 
American and Canadian governments in declaring em- 
bargoes against Russian products, the British press 
sees and acclaims Anglo-Saxon solidarity against the 
menace of the Russian Five-Year-Plan. However, 
Great Britain has still to take the vital steps. 


India. Mahatma Gandhi’s declaration, on March 2, 
of a truce in the Indian Nationalist campaign of civil 
disobedience ended an impasse which for weeks had 
threatened to undo the good work of the recent Round 
Table Conference. His compromise with Lord Irwin 
to that end secured the Nationalists valuable conces- 
sions, including the acceptance of the natives’ right to 
make salt for consumption at the seacoast. The govern- 
ment, however, retains its monopoly in the interior. The 
right of peaceful picketing of liquor and foreign cloth 
shops is also granted, and the confiscated property of 
political prisoners is to be restored. 

The Dominions. Australia’s fiscal problems con- 
tinue as a first concern, not only to the people of that 
Dominion, but to the British banks and investing pub- 
lic. The eredit standing of the Commonwealth 3s 
clearly indicated by the 37 per cent drop since 1928 
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in the market value of her leading security, a 5 per 
eent bond issue. Mired on their golden road to social- 
ism, Australia’s political leaders make three separate 
proposals toward escape, inflation, repudiation, re- 
trenchment. The last, and the only path consistent 
with national common sense and honor is suggested by 
the Federal Treasury Loan Council. It finds but little 
support in the electorate. Meanwhile, the suggestion 
of secession from the Federation gains adherents in 
Western Australia, South Australia, and Tasmania, its 
advocates insisting that the Commonwealth is ‘‘too 
deeply involved in the toils of high tariffs and fictitious 
values. ”’ 

The completion and opening of the Hudson Bay 
Line railway, connecting the Winnipeg grain area with 
Churehill, a new port on Hudson Bay, makes an im- 
portant step in Empire communications. It reduces 
by 930 miles the haul from Winnipeg to Liverpool, 
opening a new low-cost outlet for the products of the 
Canadian Northwest. Strategically, it provides sea com- 
munications with the mother country far less vulner- 
able than the Liverpool-St. Lawrence lane. The ques- 
tion of maintaining open communications in the winter 
months awaits the practical test of weather and of ice 
breakers. 

Rosert B. Ransom, 
Captain, Infantry. 


Western Europe 


League of Nations. Refusal of our State Depart- 
ment to consider the questionable honor of furnishing 
a president for the General Disarmament Conference 
scheduled in 1932, maintains the traditional stand of 
the United States in avoiding embarrassing entangle- 
ments in European polities. The suecessful steps to- 
ward naval disarmament accomplished by the London 
Conference indicate that this world conclave will be 
concerned chiefly with land and aerial armaments. In 
view of the small forces maintained by the United 
States in those arms, our position as a leader at Geneva 
would be false. American refusal of the invitation 
left the meeting of the League Council in a deadlock 
on that issue, resulting in no appointment. 

Dr. Iljalmar Schacht, former president of the 
German Reichsbank, has accused the Bank for Inter- 
national Settlements of failing to do its share in help- 
ing Germany meet its reparations payments, as con- 
templated by the spirit of the Young Plan. Pointing 
to the inevitable necessity of a heavy export trade for 
Germany if she is to meet her obligations, he declares 
that she is receiving none of the aid to which she is 
entitled. More to the point, he argues that the Bank 
should aid in financing undeveloped countries, par- 
ticularly those which buy German products. 

France. Like her weaker neighbors, France begins 
to feel the acute pinch of economic recession. Tax 
receipts are dropping sharply, car loadings have made 
a precipitious decline, unemployment mounts to 
109,000, with more than a million workers going on 
part time, the unfavorable trade balance reached $50,- 
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000,000 in January, and domestic trade is in stagna- 
tion. Caught by the slump more than a year after 
her rivals had been overtaken, France hopes to ride 
through a trough both shallow and narrow. Mean- 
while, the glut of French gold continues and becomes a 
burden. The extension of credits totalling $120,000,000 
to the Balkan States, announced by the bankers,as an 
indication of their willingness to play a part in re- 
storing world prosperity, will not affect the gold hoard, 
since it represents merely bulk purchases of French 
goods by the countries involved. A $32,000,000 inter- 
national eredit extended to Germany, France partici- 
pating, may actuaily move gold to the debtor country. 
In addition a financial agreement with Great Britain 
should serve to stop the flow of bullion which was 
draining England and gorging France. 

Facing a probable budget deficit the French parlia- 
ment nevertheless continues to spend heavily for de- 
fense and for development of her colonial possessions. 
Total disbursements for military and naval purposes 
in the year 1931-’32 will aggregate $753,000,000. In 
the colonies the outlay for railways, harbors, communi- 
eations, and other publie works will reach $180,000,000. 

Spain. Once more King Alfonso has played his 
eards superbly. With even the Royalists at war among 
themselves, there appeared to be little prospect of re- 
sisting the Republican clamor for the abolition of 
monarehy. Under pressure from every side the dic- 
tatorship of General Berenguer, premier, was brought 
to an end. The following day the King designated 
José Alphonse Guerra, bitter opponent of the monarch- 
ists, as premier, and European cables mentioned a 
vacation for the King as. a first step in shelving him 
permanently. In twenty-four hours the situation re- 
versed itself. Republicans, Socialists, Syndiealists, 
eould not agree on a program satisfactory either to 
themselves or the throne. Worse still, Guerra found 
difficulty in forming a slate, with most of his eandi- 
dates for the ministry reposing in jail. His failure 
gave the King the desired opening, and the aged Ad- 
miral Aznar, whose long career had rarely touched 
politics, was given the opportunity to form a ministry. 
Under his leadership, a monarchist coalition govern- 
ment, uniting the Romanones and Alhucemas factions, 
took office February 17th. 

Municipal elections, to be followed by’ provincial 
and general elections are promised shortly by the new 
government. Whether or not the Republicans carry 
out their threat of abstention, it is expected that the 
Cortes will assemble in a few months with authority 
to function as a constituent assembly. Radical efforts 
to stampede that body into overthrow of the throne 
are expected, although the signal failure of the anti- 
monarchists to agree on a program has done much to 
weaken the movement. Amnesty for the 20,000 odd 
political prisoners is not yet forthcoming, censorship 
is maintained in full force, and the university doors 
are still closed in the continued repression of the 
volatile students. 

Donatp A. Fay, 
First Lieutenant, Infantry. 
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Central and Southern Europe 


Germany. Germany continues to flounder. Hap- 
pily, the latest lurch carried the nation in the direction 
of stability, when the government forced the hand of 
Hitler’s Fascists on February 11th by passing a bill 
on parliamentary procedure which put an end to 
minority obstructionism. In reply the Hitlerites, 107 
in number, walked out of the Reichstag, and were fol- 
lowed by 41 Nationalists and a handful of Agrarians. 
The ‘‘Rump Parliament’’ as the Nazis called it (but 
still a majority) survived the attack of nerves over 
the incident, then proceeded to transact business. In 
the meanwhile, Hitler’s efforts to stampede the country 
into calling for a dissolution of the parliament proved 
futile. The sum of results indicates a distinet setback 
for Hitlerism, a corresponding strengthening of the 
government, and a growing confidence abroad in the 
ability of President Hindenburg and Chancellor 
Breuning to carry Germany forward on the charted 
course of safety. Foreign opinion is well reflected by 
the sharp and continued rise of German bonds in over- 
seas markets since the spanking of the Nazis. 

The seventh birthday of the Reichsbanner, an organi- 
zation of ex-service men, on February 22d, was the 
oeceasion of demonstrations revealing the new ‘‘defense 
formations’’ of the Schupos, as they are called. Cre- 
ated as a reserve force to assist the police and the 
Reichwehr in combatting efforts to overthrow the Re- 
public, the Reichsbanner now musters a first levy of 
160,000 men, followed by an enrollment of a second 
and a third levy, available in emergency. 

On the same day Hitler reviewed in Brunswick 
40,000 members of the ‘‘storm detachments’’ of his 
party, and three days later, ‘‘ International Unemploy- 
ment Day’’ was observed by the Communists who 
paraded with their ‘‘Red Front Fighters’’ in the lead. 
With three well drilled, semi-military, political groups 
—the Schupos of the Reichsbanner, the ‘‘storm detach- 
ments’’ of the Hitlerites, and the ‘‘Red Front Fight- 
ers’’ of the Communists, now in existence, future 
political campaigns in Germany will tax the resources 
of the government to maintain order. 

In an attempt to steal some of Hitler’s thunder, 
the Reichstag, denuded of Nationalists, passed a resolu- 
tion directing the government to reopen the question 
of war guilt and reparations. Paris promptly recog. 
nized it for the political gesture which it was, and pro- 
ceeded with the arrangements for a substantial loan to 
Germany. In the meanwhile, Germany has obtained 
a much needed international loan of $28,680,000, 
American bankers participating. Foreign trade con- 
tinues to show a handsome favorable balance, although 
total volume is falling off. Unemployment figures, 
nearing five millions, are expected to improve with 
the resumption of spring construction and agricultural 
work. 

A eurt warning from the new head of the army, 
General von Hammerstein, calls attention to the fact 
that Fascist efforts to undermine the loyalty of the 
Reichswehr have not subsided. In this instance, re- 
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tired officers were apparently being used as Hitlep’s 
instruments. 

Italy. Italian reaction to the Franco-Italian naya| 
accord is difficult to gauge, in view of Mussolini’s yn. 
relenting press censorship. Fears are expressed ag to 
the nature of secret understandings which it is as. 
sumed are hidden behind the letter of the agreement. 
At the same time there is evident relief over the re. 
sulting reduction in a burdensome naval construction 
program. 

The capture of the Oasis of Kufra in southern Libya 
during February marks the end of seven years of in- 
termittent warfare against hostile tribesmen in Italy’s 
African possessions. For the first time the entire area 
of Libya and Cyrenaiea is fully under Italian domina- 
tion. As a result, the Tunisian-Libyan boundary ques. 
tion, a sore point in Franco-Italian polities since 1919, 
presses for solution. 

Like France, Italy shows an inerease in her forth- 
coming military budget, this despite the general eut 
in pay of all government employees. The total increase, 
$5,905,000, results from the government’s act in setting 
up military zones along Italy’s Alpine frontiers facing 
France and Jugoslavia, in addition to those established 
along the Austrian border in 1924. The total cost of 
the new fortifications will be spread over several years. 

Orro L. NELSON, 
First Lieutenant, Infantry. 


Eastern Europe 


Russia. Warsaw reported on March 5th the dis- 
closure by Ogpu (Soviet secret police) of a plot aimed 
to stir up revolt in the Ukraine. Never satisfied with 
their minority role under the Russian heel, despising 
the Russians as an inferior race, the Ukrainian Nation- 
alists have always looked to the day of complete in- 
dependence for their people. The frequent uprisings 
against the Lenin regime were to be repeated in this 
instanee. Apparently the plot had wide-spread ramifi- 
cations, involving officers of high rank in both the army 
and navy, members of the Ukrainian secret police, and 
government officials. The most prominent officer ar- 
rested was General Kossak, commandant of the Red 
Army officers’ school at Kharkov. 

Carefully synchronized with the annual session of 
the All-Union Soviet Congress, a second trial of al- 
leged conspirators against the Soviet state opened in 
Moscow on March Ist. Fourteen Mencheviks (Russian 
Social Democrats) are charged with participation in 
an international plot to overthrow the Russian govern- 
ment. Menshevik units in continental capitals, it is 
alleged, have been working through the defendants to 
rouse the Russian populace to revolt and furnish an 
occasion for armed foreign intervention. There is no 
repetition of the charges made against leading 
European statesmen in the first trial. On the contrary, 
Prosecutor Krylenko declares that he has unearthed 
the ‘‘War plans’’ prepared by the Second (Socialist) 
Internationale for its attack on its Communist sue 
cessor. 

The steady closing of foreign markets to Russian 
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goods, as one country after another declares its embargo 
against Soviet dumping is causing the Communists 
deep concern. Once more Russia turns to Germany 
for help, whether as a threat to the United States and 
other industrial powers which have been furnishing 
machinery and equipment to prosecute the Five-Year 
Plan, or as a step in permanent policy, cannot be 
said. The bait of a volume of orders totalling $500,- 
000,000 on a five-year credit, and an alternative of 
100,000,000 on a three-year credit left the Germans 
gasping. However, the state of German finance and 
of Russian eredit prevented consummation of either 
deal. 
GrEOoRGE M. Banger, 
First Lieutenant, C.A.C. 


The Balkans and the Near East 
Albania. A possible second Serajevo was averted 
when two would-be Albanian assassins failed in an 
attack on the life of King Zog, picturesque Albanian 
ruler. Ostensibly undergoing a course of medical 
treatment in Vienna, he was given a police guard to 
ensure his safety. However, when it developed that 
the monarch’s mission was actually concerned with 
dalliance, the vigilance of the police was relaxed out 
of deference, giving the gunmen their opportunity. 
Their poor aim averted a probable Balkan crisis, in- 
volving at the outset the two Powers most concerned 
over the future of Albania, Italy and Jugoslavia. 
DonaLp H. GaLtoway, 
First Lieutenant, Cavalry. 


The Far East 


China. Banditry, piracy, and the refusal of silver 
to rise above its panic price make up the principal 
sum of Chinese troubles today. It is not the season 
for active military campaigning, but such have been 
the inroads of the bandits, or ‘‘communists,’’ that 
Nanking forces have kept the field constantly. The 
Nationalist capital reports one week-long battle result- 
ing in the capture of Macheng, 60 miles north of Han- 
kow, after the routing of a foree of 10,000 Communists. 
Death by torture of three Nanking generals captured 
by Communists figures in another report. A not un- 
usual difficulty arises over the uncertain attitude of 
several ‘‘grey’’ (i. e. neither quite loyal nor Red) 
generals and governors. How far financial persuasion 
will curb such disaffection and bolster the Nationalist 
alignment before the heavy fighting expected this 
spring is a question. The basic difficulty seems to 
arise from the attempted reduction of China’s military 
forees from the 280 divisions enrolled, constituting in 
sum the greatest number of men under arms in any 
nation today, to the maximum of 100 divisions desired 
by Nanking. Not infrequently a division designated 
for disbandment secures advance information and 
mutinies as a unit. In other cases the mass of dis- 
banded soldiery become bandits, ‘‘Communists’’ and 
What-not, to live on the country. 


The military alliance of the Mukden War Lord, 
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Chang Tsuch-liang, with the Nationalists continues 
firm, as that leader takes up permanent headquarters 
at Peiping. The establishment of daily air communica- 
tion on the route Nanking-Peiping-Mukden helps the 
arrangement, maintaining at the same time Chang’s 
connection with Manchuria. 

Failure of the six Great Powers concerned with 
extra-territoriality in China to reply to Nanking’s 
representations in the matter brings an announcement 
from that quarter that more forceful methods may be 
necessary. In the meanwhile these Powers show con- 
eern over Nanking’s new labor law, effective August 
Ist, next. Reduction of hours and restriction of child 
labor will apparently end a low-cost industrialist’s 
paradise, and these owners for the most part, are 
foreigners. They damn the scheme as a wholesale in- 
vitation to bribery, whereby wealthy factory owners 
will be able to avoid the tax by means of bribing 
evovernment tax officials. 

Oriental deliberation prolongs the monotonous par- 
leys between the Soviet and Mukden governments over 
issues arising from the armed clash in 1929. The Man- 
churians are refusing to accept one clause on which 
Moscow insists, the prompt deportation of any White 
Russian in Manchuria whose presence there may irri- 
tate the Soviet government. The latter refuses to make 
any exception in the case of Russians who have adopted 
Chinese citizenship. A second parley, between Nanking 
and Moscow, covering the affairs of the Chinese East- 
ern Railway is in a similar deadlock. 


Japan. Naval affairs occupied the attention of the 
Japanese Diet throughout the month to the almost 
complete exclusion of all other matters. At one period, 
early in the month, the consideration of the naval bill 
to put into effect the clauses of the London Naval 
Treaty produced five successive sessions in which wild 
disorder prevented debate. In the resulting mélées 
furniture was smashed and physical attacks among 
members were the order of the day. The alleged at- 
tempt of Foreign Minister Shidehara to charge the 
throne with responsibility for treaty ratification was 
eventually explained by that minister, and compara- 
tive calm was restored. The announcement of the 
Franco-Italian adherence to the London Naval Treaty 
was greeted with general enthusiasm. The Opposition, 
however, will fight bitterly the provision which allows 
France a 30,000 ton margin of submarines over the 
other four powers. 

A bill granting women equal suffrage with the men 
in elections for municipal autonomous assemblies passed 
the lower house. Its final passage is doubtful in view 
of the fact that a similar bill was shelved by the upper 
house last year. 

The prolonged Soviet-Japanese fisheries dispute has 
brought the Japanese to the conclusion that Moscow 
is pursuing a consistent policy of nibbling away Japan- 
ese commercial rights by treaty. That conclusion stif- 
fens Tokyo’s back against further concessions. 

Rosert E. Buair, 
First Lieutenant, Infantry. 
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Hunts at Fort Riley 


UNDAY, January 18. A field of 37 met at the 

Pump House and were soon away on one of the 
best runs of the season. The pack was working well 
and faster than usual. The hunt covered the old Rus- 
sian Ride and cut-off near Lone Tree to the old Hay 
Camp and Dixon Springs, then following the west 
reservation fence went down into Breakneck Canyon 
and over Republican Flats, with the kill near the Polo 
Bungalow. 

Wednesday, January 21. Due to a dental survey 
for the 9th Cavalry, horses from the school could not 
be turned out for this hunt. <A small field of nine met 
at the kennels and the entire pack was taken out for 
exercise. It has been found that these exercise hunts 
with a field are the finest means of training the pack in 
discipline. Toward the end of the exercise a fine run 
was had on a coyote. After about a four mile run 
the trail was lost and the pack returned to the kennels. 

Sunday, January 25. Earlier in the week two coyote 
baits had been placed in canyons in preparation for 
the coyote hunt held on this date. The canyons just 
west of the reservoir were first dragged, with no re- 
sults. The pack was then lifted and Magazine Canyon 
was tried. <A cold trail was found here that took. the 
field at slow gaits over Artillery Hill to Sheridan 
Point, where it was lost. While dragging Forsyth 
Canyon a big jack rabbit came to the rescue and a fast 
run through Coyote Canyon and back into Magazine 
gave the only chase of the day. 

Wednesday, January 28. Permission having been 
obtained to hunt over the farm land east and south 
of Grant Ridge and temporary panels constructed, 
the hunt met at the east end of Engineer Bridge. The 
first run across Smoky Hill Flats and up Grant Ridge 
was marred by a freshly burned piece of grass land 
and the pack finally had to be lifted and recast on the 
other side. From there on the pack worked well ex- 
cept for one incident, where they became more inter- 
ested in a flock of chickens than the trial. Luckily 
for the club, only one of the chickens was killed and 
this was promptly settled to the satisfaction of the 
owner. The new ground over which this hunt was 
laid adds much interest to the hunting, as the change 
from the reservation land is very refreshing. 


The National Lancer Trophy 
Competition 
By Captain F. H, L. Ryder, Cavalry (D.O.L.) 
HE 110th Cavalry, Massachusetts National Guard 
holds an annual competition for the possession of 
the eup known as The National Lancer Trophy. This 
two-foot silver cup was placed in competition in 1914 


by the National Lancers, the parent organization of 
the present regiment. The Lancers were organized jn 
1836 and have carried on through the years as such 
until the advent of the World War when most of its 
younger members joined other outfits. It is now a 
veteran organization, donning its red and blue uniform 
at the various times during the year to participate in 
Boston parades. 

This year’s contest, arranged by Capt. Harold Rose, 
Plans and Training Officer, consisted of four events, a 
cross-country ride, squad drill, saber course, and jump- 
ing. 

Sunday, October 26, 1930 proved to be an ideal day 
for the Boston cavalrymen on their cross-country ride. 
The day was cold and snappy, with the roads and bridle 
paths in exeellent condition due to a light shower the 
night before. In this event each troop entered five 
enlisted men. It was designed to bring out qualities 
of horsemanship and ability to ride over varied terrain 
and obstacles by each individual acting alone. The 
event was judged for the following points: condition 
of equipment and grooming at the start, ordinary ques- 
tions of general information a cavalryman_ should 
know about his mount, condition of horse at end of 
first hour, action of horse and rider at each of the four 
obstacles, elapsed time over entire course, march con- 
trol and discipline, and condition of horse at end of 
ride. 

The course, about fifteen miles long was over the 
Fenway bridle path, thru the picturesque Arnold Ar- 
boretum, thence cross-country to the Brookline Country 
Club, returning to the Armory via the Beacon Street 
bridle path. The contestants evinced considerable 
thought in this event, many of them having prepared 
excellent march schedules which were closely followed. 
Set. W. W. Vrom, Headquarters Troop, was high man 
with a score of 8714, followed for a close second by Sgt. 
W. L. Joyce, Troop E, who rode in for a total of 87 
points. Headquarters Troop team finished first with 
41014, Troop A placing second with 35734, leading 
Troop E which scored 35334 points. 

The remaining events were held in the Armory on 
Wednesday evening, November 5, 1930. 

The squad drill was judged on appearance of horses 
and equipment and of squad members, performance it 
squad drill and horsemanship shown by the squad as a 
unit. Each squad drilled for six minutes, using any 
movements desired but they were required to use all 
three gaits at some time during the drill. Troop A’s 
squad threatened Headquarters Troop’s lead by win- 
ning the event with a score of 60. Troop E finished 
second with 40, and third place went to Troop F with 
a 30. 

The second event of the evening was a modified regu- 
lation saber course. Teams of three men from each 
troop competed. Scoring was as laid down in TR 50- 
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70, Headquarters Troop retained its lead by winning 


this event with 56 points, Troop E’s sabermen chalked 
up 531. points for second and Troop A galloped to 
third place with 4914 points. High individual honors 
were tied by Corp. G. J. Woodworth, Troop B, and Ist 
Lieut. W. G. Regan, Troop E, with a score of 22 each. 

The last event was the modified Olympic jumping 
course. Teams of three men from each troop com- 
peted. The usual horseshow penalties applied. The 
excellent performance of the horses over this difficult 
course drew considerable applause from the packed 
balconies. Sgt. R. L. Ripley, Headquarters Troop on 
Hiram O’ Biff with four faults was the best individual 
jumper in the event, followed closely by one of his 
team-mates, Capt. R. A. Mangini, Headquarters Troop 
on Houghton with five faults, Sgt. J. L. Reagan, Troop 
A, on Apache was awarded third place with six faults. 
The event was won by the Headquarters Troop team 
with 279 points, Troop F placing second with 267 
points. 

The trophy was won by Headquarters Troop with a 
grand total of 76514 points. 

Much interest and rivalry was stimulated between 
the various troops of the regiment by this competition 
and troops are already laying plans for next year’s 
contest. The competition itself is an excellent test of 
the individual’s knowledge of caring for his mount 
while on the march and his proficiency in the use of 
arms and jumping. 


Fort Riley Hippodrome 
HE Fort Riley Hippodrome is a fenced area, 2000 
feet long and 600 feet wide, on the flats between 
the Pump House and the Pump House polo field and 
containing every conceivable type of obstacle that 
might be required for training jumping horses. Con- 
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Timber Bridge with Barriers (Adjustable) 


The purpose of this Hippodrome is to provide, with- 
in easy reach of the stables, facilities for instruction, 
training and competition in outdoor jumping over a 
great variety of obstacles requiring much galloping 
and many changes of direction. The obstacles are 

















Arched Stone Wall, 3’ 8” High 


graduated from three feet to six feet in height, and 
correspondingly in breadth, so that every horse finds 
jumps up to his capabilities. The hedges and oxers 
are of osage orange. Brick, stone and heavy timber 
were used generously in construction ; consequently the 
jumps will not easily be broken and upkeep should be 
a simple matter. The accompanying illustrations show 
the types of construction on jumps installed. The en- 























Eight Sided Bank: Various Jumps Can be Arranged on Each 
Face and on Top 


struction has been in progress throughout the school 
year and although no funds were available, and ma- 
terials were quite difficult to obtain, the project is now 
nearing completion. About 100 solid, permanent ob- 
stacles are now completed and in use. Others will be 
added in the spring when it is again possible to work 
with cement. During the winter, movable jumps will be 
constructed in the shop and later they can be used to 
vary the courses at will. 





Pianoforte Jump: Ditch, Bank and Wall, Height of Wall 4’ 6” 


tire area is enclosed by a smooth wire fence on posts of 
four inch iron pipe set in concrete, with steel ‘‘drive 
in’’ posts supporting the wire in between. 

It is planned to set hydrants at various places in the 
field to afford water for the water jumps and for the 
natural hedges, trees and other shrubs. One of the 
obstacles is a watering trough with a stone base, which 
makes it possible also to use the arena as a pasture. 
There are two iron gates into the enclosure and also 
four stone panels of various types, one in each corner. 
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System for Determining Basic 
Allowances 


By Master Sgt. John J. Reardon, Office Chief of 
Cavalry 


N order to determine what supplies and equipment 

are authorized for an organization, two basic docu- 
ments must be consulted: the tables of basic allow- 
ances and the table of organization for the unit con- 
cerned. It is a somewhat complicated and tedious 
task to determine allowances unless a system to sim- 
plify the procedure is adopted. Also unless a simple 
system is adopted there is a considerable chance for 
error. 

It is not known whether any one individual or organ- 
ization has worked out and adopted a regular system 
to simplify figuring their requirements. However 
this has been the source of much study and concern 
to the Materiel and Equipment Section, Office of the 
Chief of Cavalry. It is believed that the system there 
used can be adopted to advantage by those concerned 
with supply in all organizations. 

First, one must be thoroughly familiar with the 
tables of basic allowances and the tables of organiza- 
tion before he can determine readily in his mind on 
just what basis the majority of items are issued. After 
a thorough study, you will see that there are certain 
major items or headings, with sub-items coming there- 
under. The main headings are: Animals, Arms, 
Personnel, Platoons, Squads, Ratings, and Vehicles. 
Under these main sections all the necessary bases of 
issue can be listed. For example, under ‘‘ Animals,’’ 
the items are Horses, riding; pack and draft; total 
horses; Mules, draft; Aggregate animals. We ean 
therefore start the construction of a reference table, 
listing the various classifications of animals under 
the general heading ‘‘Animals’’ and placing opposite 
in columns for the various organizations to be con- 
sidered the proper number as given in the tables of 
organization in effect. Similarly the items under the 
other general classifications are filled in. 

Now refer to your tables of basic allowances and 
you will see the items to be issued given as so many 
‘‘ner horse, riding,’’ ‘‘per horse, pack,’’ ‘‘per animal,’’ 
or per one of the other sub-classifications which you 
have listed on your work sheet. Suppose you come 
to an article listed in the table of allowances as based 
on ‘‘per EM,’’ you readily know that enlisted men 
will come under the heading ‘‘Personnel’’ on your 
work sheet ; look in the column opposite ‘‘ Enlisted’’ for 
the unit you are considering and you have the number 
required without further figuring. 

The method above outlined of transeribing to a work 


sheet with only one column to refer to, eliminates 
the practice of looking all over the tables of organiza. 
tion to find the figure; by using this work sheet you 
refer to your tables of organization only once instead 
of repeatedly and thereby eliminate delay, and risk 
of following the wrong line and making an error, 

In the hope of explaining this system more clearly, 
there is given herewith a model chart for a cavalry 
regiment, peace strength. From this chart allow- 
ances can be worked for a troop, machine gun troop 
or headquarters troop as well as for the regiment as 
a whole. The same kind of work sheet can be used 
for reference for any other organization up to and 
including the cavalry corps. The number of animals 
may not be the same on this chart as you will find in 
the table of organization, for the simple reason that 
your table may not show that only one horse per officer 
is now authorized, and that seven horses have been 
added for pack of the 37 mm gun contemplated for 
machine gun units, thereby making the pack horses 
in the machine gun troop total thirty-five instead of 
twenty-eight. This is a simple method whereby you 
ean check back on your figures very easily. First be 
sure you get the correct data on your work chart from 
your organization table, and you can’t go wrong, 

This office keeps a record of the requirements for 
each individual item issued to the cavalry service for 
both peace and war, up to and including the division 
for peace, and the eavalry corps for war. Each item 
is listed separately on a 5” x 8” ecard; on one side is 
listed the ‘‘article,’? the number issued ‘‘for Mob.,”’ 
and ‘‘for Peace,’’ and ‘‘remarks and basis of issue.”’ 
On the reverse side of the card is shown each organi- 
zation from the troop to the division for peace, and 
to the corps in war, and beneath each their total re- 
quirements for that item. In the upper left hand 
column of the card, the price of the item is written 
in, so at a glance the cost of any and all organization 
equipment ean be figured. The cards when completed 
are filed in the same manner as the items appear on 
tables of basic allowances. If changes occur from time 
to time, notations should be made on this ecard, and 
your table of basic allowances as well as your equip- 
ment tables will always be up to date. Prices of items 
ean be found in the following publications: 

Quartermaster—A. R. 30-3000; 30-3010; 30-3020. 

Ordnance—See Standard Nomenclature Lists. 

Engineers—A.R. 100-75. 

Chemical—Pamphlet issued by C.W.S. ‘‘Nomencla- 
ture and Price List of Chemical Warfare Material” 
dated January 1, 1929. 

Signal—Signal Corps Supply Catalogue. 

Medical—A.R. 40-1710. 
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WORK SHEET FOR EQUIPMENT TABLES 
CAVALRY REGIMENT 
(Peace Strength) 
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| |S |g > | 
|e | 22 /%2| £S | = 
oa) a fee: 
| oa | | ro 
Animals: 
Horses : 
PUB ice. dts oes 120 114 69 66517683 
ere 9 35 1] 82 
+ Oe) eee eee 2 Bs ys 12 
Total horses ..... 131 151 82 759 TU7 
Mules, draft .... 8 16 12 602M 64 
Aggregate ...... 139 167 94 819 841 
Arms: 
ANOS! Se sscstac 104 38 47 501 
PASWOIS cesta ceca 123 112 87 724 
MADEES. sisi. es 97 se 28 420 
Machine Rifle. . 6 Se ie 24 
Machine Gun .. 8 sa 8 
Antitank Gun Be 2 ~ 2 
PROIORS need wries ee 16 ae 16 
Personnel: 
Officers ..°..... 4 4 9 334C 38 
DOES spec's ais, Se »d: 1 
mlasted’ s..35 5: 119 108 78 6907" 710 
Aggregate ...... 123 112 87 724 749 
Platoons: 
i 3 12 
POM ef naseetstees 1 4 
ES 6: ere : 2 2 
Communication... ae 1 ] 
Headquarters .... ne 1 | 
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| | 
| | } 
| | 5 a4 rs 
| — a. bo 
| ga) "e| SE 
| pase | wo > 0 
| 5 | Set ge! om 
|; |e | | 
| Ratings: 
| Master Sets. os ne 2 2 
| First Sets. .. 1 a 1 6 
| Tech. Sets. .. ete “ing 2 21B1M 
| Staff Sets. a . 4 41BiM 
| Total Ist 3 grades 1 ] 9 14+ 
| Sergeants .. 10 11 12 63*B2M 
Corporals ... 12 12 dD 64°8 
Pvt. Ist class 1 ere. 18 15120B16M 
Privates ..... 69 60 34 37018 
Buglers 2 2 5 15 
Cooks ...... 2 2 2 12 
Chauffeurs .. 35 Ae 6 6 
Horseshoers . 3 3 2 a 
Messengers .. 7 5) 8 41 
Observers ... bts so ye 2 
Saddlers .... 1 2 1 7 
Seouts ..... sie 3 3 
Wagoners 3 5 4 21 
Squads: 
of 8 men.... 15 14 10 843M 
FUME? sc 6 0% 9 36 
Machine Rifle 3 Sal wi 12 
Machine Gun stis 8 “ia 8 
| Vehicles: 
Wagons, 
escort .... 2 4 3 15™ 
spring .... 1 ] ] 6 
| Trucks: 2.3% 3 3 
| Cars, 
X—country 3 3 
Motorevele, 
1M 


W/S.C 





“ Medical attached. 
°Chaplain attached. 
8 Band. 


Notes on Development Work 


The Chemical Warfare Service and Cavalry are con- 
tinuing the study of a suitable means of transporting 
the 4.2” chemical mortar to allow it to accompany the 
cavalry division. 

The 1st Cavalry Division has developed a mounted- 
man receiving set for radio telegraph, which, it is be- 
lieved, is an important step in developing communica- 
tion between moving cavalry units. 


Cavalry armored car development is progressing. 
The Ordnance has under construction on cavalry speci- 
fications a combined wheel and track car and a six- 
wheel four-wheel drive ear. 

The Cavalry Board has completed and furnished the 
Quartermaster Corps new specifications for a training 
saddle. 

A motor vehicle for rapid laying and recovering of 
wire has been developed in the Ist Cavalry Division for 
use by the Signal Troop. 
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The Cavalry Journal to Become 
Bi-Monthly 


HE War Department Appropriation Act for 1932 
contains the following clause: 


“‘No appropriation for the pay of the Army 
shall be available for the pay of any officer or 
enlisted man on the active list of the Army who 
is engaged in any manner with any publication 
which is or may be issued by or for any branch 
or organization of the Army or military associa- 
tion in which officers or enlisted men have mem- 
bership and which earries paid advertising of firms 
doing business with the Government: Provided, 
however, that nothing herein contained shall be 
construed to prohibit officers from writing or dis- 
seminating articles in accordance with regulations 
issued by the Secretary of War.”’ 

In order to comply fully with the above restrictions, 
the Executive Council, at a meeting held March 6, 1931, 
decided to continue the publication of THe CavaLry 
JOURNAL without paid advertising and with its present 
personnel. In make balanced 
budget, it was further decided to publish the JoURNAL 
as a bi-monthly of the same size as the monthly edi- 
tions published in January and February. The March- 
April issue therefore appears as the first issue under the 


order to possible a 


new policy. 

The six bi-monthly issues per year of the present 
size give an annual text content about one-third greater 
It is felt, therefore, 
that even though circumstances have made the monthly 
publication of the JouRNAL impracticable, at least for 
the time being, the policy now adopted still presents 


than the old quarterly magazine. 


an advance over the quarterly both in frequency of 
publication and in total contents. 

The loss in advertising income confronts the Asso- 
ciation executives with a difficult problem in main- 
taining the JouRNAL at the desired standard without. 
incurring an annual deficit. It will be necessary to 
make every possible saving in overhead and to ecur- 
Further, it becomes 
very desirable to increase income from other sourees. 


tail expenditures for trophies. 


This can best be accomplished through the active sup- 
port of the Association members in increasing cireula- 
tion and the income from the book department. Officers 
on duty with National Guard and Reserve units can 
be of especial assistance in bringing the Association 
and the JoURNAL to the attention of 
their organizations. 


the officers of 


The JourRNAL of the future will more than ever re- 
flect the support of the Association members. 


J 


Minutes of the Annual Meeting 
of the Cavalry Association 


Washineton, D .C., January 30, 1931, 

The meeting was held at the Army and Navy Club, 
Waskingten, D. C., this date, being 
at 8.20 P. M. by the President. 
were present in person and 236 by proxy, a quorum. 


called to order 
Thirty-eight members 


Upon motion it was voted to dispense with the 
reading of the minutes of the last meeting and to ap- 
prove them as published in the CavaLry Journat 
for April, 1930. 


The annual report of the Secretary-Treasurer-Editor 
was read as follows: 


Washineton, D. C., January 30, 1931, 


To: The United States Cavalry Association. 


Gentlemen : 

There is submitted herewith, as required by the 
Constitution, the financial statement for the year end- 
ing December 31, 1930, and the report of the activities 
of the Association for the same period. 

FINANCIAL STATEMENT OF THE UNITED STATES 


CAVALRY ASSOCIATION FOR THE YEAR ENDING 
DECEMBER 31, 1930 


CASH STATEMENT 


Account Receipts Expenditures 








Balance, January 1 .......4.5 BS Sepeee. « Lsnwcesne . 
SIEETEDEO re ss i5i5 sass oo Sess 1933.47 $ 6.30 
Book Department ............ 6761.99 5631.14 
Dues and Cavalry Journal ..... 4089.65 3960.65 
SONI eee oo ins seis eon Se ae BA000) = sarees z 
Postage, Sta. and Inciden. 289.79 763.56 
BORN creates Salata tere Sis wily aus Seeehe 455.00 1080.00 
Saddle Department ........... 623.90 19.27 
MeIAIEE: Soto Cee ene, eveiaoches 2742.50 
PARANOID os acaie x Aiea excre ches 85.01 159.98 
DAMONEOR iG rin Swinton tetsstes, pale wisieere wines 375.02 
Balance. December 31 ....2665. 9 scavssceds 3565.89 

TODAT ciccsicwesSsncscenece LOs0h 77 $ 18304.77 


ASSETS 
Cash in bank, December 31, 1930 
2 Real Estate Notes of $1000 each 


3565.89 
2000.00 


Interest accrued on above .:...........eeeee: 50.00 
2 Baltimore & Ohio Ry. bonds .......... @ 82 1640.00 
Interest accrued on above ...........0e0eeee 40.00 
2 Rio Grande Western Ry. bonds ........ @ 79 1580.00 
Interest accrued on above ............... 20.00 
2 Kentucky Utilities bonds ............. @ 95 1900.60 
Interest accrued on above .............000008- 41.66 
1 North Carolina Gas Co. bond .......... @ 40 400.00 
Interest acerued on above .........6.6cc0see08 10.00 
1 Poltis-ischer bond .... 6. 2-0 kac cscs cs @ 60 600.00 
Interest accrued on above .............000005 32.50 
2 Consolidated Gas Utilities bonds ...... @ 78 1560.00 
Interest accrued on above ...............e000- 75.83 
1 Professional Arts Building bond ...... @ 70 700.00 
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Interest accrued on above .............++++5: 10.00 
9 Theatre Realty Co. bonds ............. @ 60 1200.00 
Interest accrued on above ..............-ee5- 40.00 
featiantic Gas: Co. DONE)... 2.6 26 bic Ses @ 80 800.00 
Eptercst ACCIUCA ON ADOVE ......0.0 00505 ses cae’ 30.00 
Int. due on trust fund in Savings Bank ....... 129.51 
Stock on hand, books (Exhibit “A’”) ......... 506.72 
Office equipment and supplies (Exhibit “B”’) 374.55 
Accounts receivable: Advertising ............ 648.85 
(Exhibit “C’’) 300k Department ....... 2121.50 
Dues and Cavalry Journal 736.50 
Saddle Department ..... 410.00 
PEGIGPMONG. x scsi t's4258-00% 7.36 

Equity in consignment saddlery a/e import tax 
BB es race Sin ayer na oe ce cune bec aor hp irae erar pe 77.72 
Mme SEAN GY cha,as ocx lesser iaenorane slo a aeerelaNae ei stonace 26.94 


2 LOL 23-1 Ue css a SORE SEE NORT AC aC eR EC I $ 21335.49 
LIABILITIES 


Bills payable: Ledger Accounts (Exhibit “D”’’) $ 1576.60 
Telephone, December .......... 9.52 


Hermes (Exchange at $ .0393) 554.02 
Due customers on unfilled orders (Exhibit “E’’) 176.91 
het vane, December Sl, 1930 oc és coacwk odes 19018.44 
SARE Sse, 9 ase ews a LR PAR NS Oar ele dear oaks $ 21335.49 


TOTAL 





Washington, D. C., January 29, 1931. 


We, the undersigned, appointed by the President 
of the United States Cavalry Association, to audit the 
accounts of the Treasurer of said Association, for the 
year ending December 31, 1930, do hereby certify that 
we have examined the books of account, vouchers, and 
the foregoing statement, covering said fiseal year, and 
that the same afe correct and true, to the best of our 
knowledge and belief. 

A. W. HowuperNEss, 
Lt. Col., Cavalry (G. 8. C.). 
J. P. ALESHIRE, 
Major, Cavalry. 
A. D. SURLEs, 
Major, Cavalry (G. S. C.). 


Net Assets 

The net assets on December 31, 1929, as shown in 
the last annual report, were $22,484.33. The present 
net assets, namely, $19,018.44, show a decrease of 
$3,465.89 during the year. This amount is slightly 
less than the total of the loss in the quoted market 
value of securities held, namely $2,230.00 plus $1,258- 
15 of old aecounts receivable listed as assets in the 
last report and written off the present report. Of 
these accounts receivable marked off, $1,118.15 had 
accrued from El Paso advertising contracts. In 
order not to interfere with the Fort Bliss Horseshow, 
which started enlisting the assistance of El Paso mer- 
chants in the period during which these contracts ran, 
the poliey was adopted of not pushing collection of 
these accounts. The remaining accounts written off 
were dues and subscriptions several years old, con- 
tracted by persons whose whereabouts are not now 
known. 

Of the net assets $16,452.29 are represented by in- 
vestments, accrued interest, cash deposits and eash. Ac- 
counts receivable amount to $3,924.21, all of which 
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is considered good, due to the discounting of doubtful 
accounts above mentioned. 


Investments 
No change has been made in investments during the 
year. The quoted market value of investments as of 
December 31 was $12,380.00. The decline in market 
value above mentioned may be expected eventually to 
be regained with the return of normal financial con- 
ditions throughout the country. 


Membership and Subscriptions 


The following is an analysis of the Association mem- 
bership and subseriptions : 


Regular Cavalry Olicere 2... cc cic ciesccwcees 839 
National Guard Cavalry Officers ............ 246 
Reserve Corps Cavalry Officers ............ 338 


Other Active Members (Retired Cavalry and 


and) General! Officers)! ...5.2..0.6 52000 0006 90 
Associated Members and Subscribers ......... 326 
HIGHOVARY “NICMINEES © (54. .codins oss e ae eo eee t 
Hither WORIGERS «5:5 cra ashe. cd oO ale nia woes aca a 3 
RS Ee ECP T REE Pees ek 103 

MTR ocd. cd ce sects Shea Shar o ateses anal eA 1949 


These figures show 85.4% Regular Officers, 44.1% 
National Guard Officers and 9.2% Reserve Officers as 
members. This is about the same percentage of Reg- 
ular and Reserve Officers as last year and an in- 
crease of 16.4% of National Guard Officers. Member- 
ship figures are always approximations, as large fluetu- 
ations take place quarterly due to delay in renewing 
dues and subscriptions. | 

The cash received for dues and subscriptions during 
the year amounted to $4,089.65. 


Business Departments 

The cash income from dues and subscriptions was 
about equal to the cost of publishing the JOURNAL. 

The Book Department and Saddle Department 
operated at a small profit. The interest on invested 
funds amounted to $865.00 and interest on the sav- 
ings account held in trust for the Leadership Test 
for Small Units to $55.54. Ineome from advertising 
showed a considerable decrease from the previous year 
due to discontinuing the El Paso advertising and to 
cancellations of advertising contracts due to current 
financial depression. The net cash income from this 
source showed $1,927.17 as against $3,760.57 for the 
previous year. 

Other Departments 

The receipts from the above activities are depended 
upon to support the overhead of rent, telephone, sal- 
aries, postage and incidentals, trophies and other do- 
nations. 

The following expenditures were made from the 
Trophies account : 
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Transportation of Goodrich Trophy to Troop 
rE NE oS Wok os Kass @ Kb5'8* dew wn 
Pictures of Goodrich Trophy for past win- 


$ 21.31 


NAL en pe re te ae 20.50 
Medals for Cavalry Rifle Team ............ 134.50 
Express on Goodrich Trophy pictures ...... 6.00 
Contribution to Cavalry Rifle Team ........ 75.00 
Trophy (watch) for N. C. O. Class, Fort 

bree 5 <5 eRe CESS e Wtke when o 65 18.56 
Dues, American Olympic Association ...... 60.00 
Dues, International Equestrian Association . 39.65 


Summary of Year’s Business 


Taking the year’s business as a whole, the total gain 
in value of cash and credit accounts over those of De- 
cember 31, 1929, show a trading profit for the year’s 
operations of about $500. It is believed that the past 
year has been as difficult financially as any which 
the Association is liable to encounter. It has followed 
the policy of expending on the JouRNAL and in trophies 
and contributions to Cavalry activities profits from 
other activities and retaining no profit other than a 
safe margin to avoid loss on current operations. 


The Cavalry Journal 

The JOURNAL was maintained during the year on a 
quarterly status. During the year a proposal was 
made by the National Service Company for printing 
the JourNAL. Briefly, the proposal was to print the 
JOURNAL as a monthly, giving during the year about 
two and a half times the text matter of the quarterly, 
at the same cost of printing as the quarterly and to 
guarantee the Association an income from advertis- 
ing equal to the income from this source during the 
year 1930. At a meeting of the Executive Council held 
December 10, 1930, the proposal was considered and 
the Council decided to aecept it. Accordingly the pub- 
lishing of the JoURNAL as a monthly commenced Jan- 
uary 1. The additional expense to the Association will 
result from additional author’s fees, engraving and 
mailing charges resulting from the increased text 
matter and frequency of mailing. It is hoped that 
an increased usefulness of the JoURNAL will justify the 
change. No change in dues and subscription price 
is believed necessary. 
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Other Activities 

The Association has continued to act as custodian 
of the Fund for the Leadership Test for Small Units, 

The Basie Cavalry Manual has been produced dur. 
ing the year for distribution by the Association. It 
has met with approval by all components of the Army 
and the first edition has been sold out. A_ revised 
edition is in preparation and will be produced shortly, 
The Association derives a small profit from the sale 
of these texts to compensate for the clerical work and 
credit transactions involved. 

Ouiver L. HAINES, 
Major, Cavalry 
Secretary-Treasurer. 

Upon motion the report of the Secretary-Treasurer- 
Editor was accepted. 

The following were unanimously elected to the of- 
fices indicated there being no other nominations: 
Major General Guy V. Henry 
Colonel Harry Cootes, 3rd Cavalry 
Colonel Leon B. Kromer, Cavalry 


President : 
Vice-President : 
Executive Council : 


Colonel Llewellyn B. Oliver, 
Cavalry 
Colonel William Innes _ Forbes, 


305th Cavalry 
Colonel Hobart B. Brown, 302nd 
Cavalry 
Lieutenant Colonel H. T. Bull, G. 
S. C. (Cavalry) 
Lieutenant Colonel John K. Herr, 
Cavalry 
Lieutenant Colonel A. W. Hold- 
erness, G. 8S. C. (Cavalry) 
Lieutenant Colonel John W. Con- 
verse, 103rd Cavalry 
Major A. D. Surles, 3rd Cavalry 
Following the election of officers, the President gave 
a short talk to the members on current developments 
in Cavalry weapons and equipment. 
There being no further business, the meeting ad- 
journed at 9:30 P. M. 
Outver L. HAINEs, 
Major, Cavalry, 
Secretary. 
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3d Cavalry (less 1st Squadron) 
Fort Myer, Va. 


RIGADIER General Edgar T. Collins, U. 8. 

Army, commanding the District of Washington, 
received the honors at the drill at Fort Myer on 
Friday, February 20th. The Deep Run Hunt Club 
of Richmond, Virginia sent about fifty of its members 
to witness the drill, also, the Alumni Association, 
Virginia Military institute, of Washington, D. C., was 
present in large numbers. Over one thousand appli- 
cations for reservations were received too late to be 
filled. 

The Chief of Staff, United States Army, General 
Douglas MacArthur, acted as host for the Diplomatic 
Corps at the exhibition ride given February 26th. 
twenty-three ambassadors and ministers of the va- 
rious embassies and legations in Washington accepted 
the invitation to be present, also several hundreds of 
attaches and secretaries of the various diplomatic 
households. 

On March 27th and 28th, the famous Society Cireus 
at Fort Myer will be held and, judging from the 
number of applications for boxes and tickets already 
received, there will be an immense crowd at each per- 
formance. The Society Cireus is given for the pur- 
pose of raising funds for athletic and recreational 
activities at Fort Myer and for welfare work among 
the soldiers and families of the post. 


4th Cavalry, Fort Mead, South Dakota 


N February 7th, Colonel W. L. Luhn, celebrated 

his 62nd birthday, probably his last in the com- 
mand of the 4th Cavalry. All officers of the com- 
mand were present at the stag dinner given in his 
honor, at which the colonel was presented with a small 
gift. Musie was furnished by members of the Regi- 
mental Band. It was a most excellent affair and 
well enjoyed by all. 


5th Cavalry, Fort Clark, Texas 


HE unusually heavy and. unprecedented rain fall 
at Fort Clark during the winter months has been 
somewhat of a handicap to all out door work. How- 
ever the regiment is well advanced in the training 
and is entering the final month’s work preparatory 
to the annual tactical inspection of the Brigade Com- 
mander which will take place during the month of 
April. 
Major H. W. Hall was recently relieved from assign- 
ment and duty with the Regiment and detailed for duty 
with the Organized Reserves at Detroit, Michigan. 
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Since joining the Regiment in September 1928 Major 
Hall has in turn commanded the First Squadron and 
served as Regimental S-3. He also was in charge of 
the Regimental Horse Show Team which participated 
with considerable success in the First Cavalry Division 
Horse Show last October. Major and Mrs. Hall left 
the post on January 22nd on leave prior to reporting 
at their new station. 


7th Cavalry, Fort Bliss, Texas 


HE regiment is devoting this month to prepara- 

tion for the squadron tests to be conducted by the 
2d Cavalry Brigade and preliminary work for the Divi- 
sion maneuvers to be held in May. Particular attention 
is being given to devising a suitable ration carrier for 
the Phillips Pack, as much of the maneuver area 
will be over country that is too rough for wagon trans- 
portation. The regiment is also beginning its pre- 
liminary work with the pistol. 

In the Brigade Platoon Tests last December the 
regiment did very well, First Lieutenant C. A. Bur- 
cham, Troop ‘‘A’’, and First Lieutenant C. V. Brom- 
ley, Troop ‘‘E’’, winning first and second place re- 
spectively. 

The Horse-Show Team which is being coached by 
Major C. J. Wilder gave a good performance in the 
first Horse Matinee of this year, held on February 
4th, Sergeant G. B. A. Lewis, Troop ‘‘F’’, won a first 
place in the Novice Jumper Class and First Lieutenant 
C. A. Bureham second place in the New Jumpers. 

Polo practice is being held under the supervision of 
the team captain, Captain T. E. Voigt, with the object 
of developing new players and new ponies. 


305th Cavalry, Philadelphia, Pa. 


HE regiment continues its training for the C.M.T. 

Camp at Fort Myer next summer. A basic equi- 
tation class is conducted Friday nights and a class 
based on the camp schedule Wednesday nights. These 
drills are held in the City Troop Armory. 

One-hour weekly noon conferences conducted by of- 
ficers of the regiment have proved popular. Interest- 
ing talks have been given by Colonel Forbes, Major 
Bell, Captains Leusch, Young, Adams and by Lieu- 
tenant Esler. Captain Leusch also exhibited a famous 
8th Cavalry Border film, kindly sent to us by Colonel 
Langhorne, its old and popular commander. 

Colonel Bowman, our Chief of Staff, paid us an 
inspection visit during the month and held a confer- 
ence on the coming summer work. 

Plans are being made for Regimental Hunt Day, 
tentatively set as March 4th; also for the exhibition 
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ride which is held yearly in the City Troop Armory 
on organization day. 


306th Cavalry, Baltimore, Md. 


HE Sunday riding classes held at Fort Hoyle, 

Maryland, have been discontinued during the 
winter and will be resumed as soon as the weather 
permits. These rides have proved of interest to officers 
of all Baltimore units and one of the useful results 
is the opportunity afforded to become acquainted with 
ofticers of other units. 

The regular conferences are now conducted entirely 
by Reserve Officers. While this requires a great deal 
of study on the part of those acting as instructors, it 
is time well spent as it gives them an opportunity to 
perform the exact role which will be one of their im- 
portant duties in case an emergency makes necessary 
their call to active duty. 


2nd Squadron, 306th Cavalry 
Washington, D. C. 
heeded in inactive training for January, 1931, 
held up to the standard established in the fall as 
has also the attendance at both the evening confer- 
ences at Reserve Headquarters and the Sunday equi- 
tation classes at Fort Myer, Va. 

At the conference held on Thursday evening, Jan- 
uary 29th, the new Signal Corps film, ‘‘The Organiza- 
tion, armament, equipment and formation of the 
Cavalry rifle platoon’’ was exhibited. This type of 
visual instruction is highly favored by the officers and 
enlisted reservists and is proving very helpful both 
from the standpoints of the instructor and the student. 

Arrangements have been made by the social com- 
mittee for a dinner to be given on Wednesday evening, 
February 18th, at the Racquet Club. The Regimental 
Commander, Colonel John Philip Hill, 306th Cavalry, 
will act as toastmaster. Invitations have been extended 
to several distinguished persons to be the guests of 
the Squadron on this occasion. 


307th Cavalry, Richmond, Va. 


IIE inactive training period has been in full swing 

since the holidays with the officers displaying un- 
usual interest in the conferences. In addition to the 
scheduled subjects, a portion of the time is devoted 
to items of general military interest. 

An important phase of a cavalryman’s training is 
ercss country riding. Here in Virginia the various 
Hunt Clubs afford this opportunity. Colonel William 
Henry Clifford hunts regularly with the Middleburg 
Hunt. Lieutenant Colonel John C. Butler is always 
in the field with the Piedmont Hunt. Lieutenant 
Colonel James G. Earnest leads the Deep Run Hunt. 
Arrangements are being made with this club, whereby 
officers of the regiment living in Richmond will be 
afforded the opportunity to ride to hounds. 
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Second Lieutenants Joe T. Brodnex, Virginia Mili. 
tary Institute, Lexington, Virginia, and Henry Y, 
Millner, Lynchburg, Virginia, have recently been as. 
signed to the regiment. 

The 307th Cavalry Association has presented us with 
a Regimental Standard. The order for its manufae. 
ture having been recently placed with the Philadelphia 
Q.M. depot. 


3d Squadron and Machine Gun Troop, 
307th Cavalry, Norfolk, Va. 


MEETING of the squadron officers was held at 

the home of the Squadron Commander, Major 
James R. Mullen, Cav.-Res., on January 22nd at which 
time plans for spring training were discussed. 

Major Mullen and the Unit Instructor visited the 
Mechanized Foree from Fort Eustis, Va., when that 
organization made its over-night march to Virginia 
Beach, Va., on January 28, 1931. The visit was very 
interesting and instructive. 

Interest continues to run high with respect to the 
Extension Courses. The number of lessons submitted 
during the last four months of 1930 being more than 
twice the number submitted in any other six months 
period. 

January 30th the Squadron Commander, Major 
James R. Mullen, Cav.-Res., entertained the officers 
of the squadron at his quarters after a conference on 
Armored Cars. This meeting was thoroughly enjoyed 
by everyone. 


308th Cavalry, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


IRST Lieutenant Edwin Port Geesey, Cav.-Res., 

308th Cavalry, has been ordered to proceed to 
Fort Riley, Kansas, to attend the National Guard and 
Reserve Officers Course for 1931. We know that Lieu- 
tenant Geesey will enjoy this course. 

Regimental Organization Day was celebrated on Feb- 
ruary 24, 1931 by this regiment with a dinner at 
which our Regimental Standard was formally pre- 
sented. 

The Pittsburgh Polo League, comprising the follow- 
ing teams is in the midst of its schedule, which com- 
prises twelve games: 107th Field Artillery, Shady 
Side Academy. 308th Cavalry, and The Vangs. 

All games will be played at Hunt Armory, Emerson 
and Alser Streets, East Liberty, at 8:45 P. M. 

The first game of the season was one of the closest 
and most hotly contested that has been played here. 
The score was tied several times and the game finally 
ended with the score—107th Field Artillery 10%; 
308th Cavalry, 10. 

On February 8th, the Polo team consisting of Lt. 
Madden, Mazuzan and Perritt, went to Youngstown, 
Ohio, where they were the guests of their opponents 
of the Mill Creek Riding Club who have a real team. 
While the team was defeated they are looking for a 
return game. 

(Continued on page 64) 
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Tue Lonc ArM or Leg, or ‘‘The History of the 
Artillery of the Army of Northern Virginia,’’ With 
a brief account of the Confederate Bureau of Ord- 
nance, by Jennings Cropper Wise. Illustrated. 
Two Volumes. Cloth. 995 pages. J. P. Bell Com- 
pany, Inc., Lynchburg, Virginia. 1915, 

This book bears out its title and therefore occupies 
a valuable and distinet place in the literature of the 
Civil War. Part I of Volume, I, consisting of four 
chapters, gives an excellent narrative of the Confeder- 
ate Bureau of Ordnance. The reviewer does not know 
of any other readily available account of this remark- 
ably efficient organization which equipped the armies 
of the Confederacy throughout the war. 

The remaining part of Volume I, and Volume II 
give a most readable account of the organization, ex- 
pansion and unusual service of Lee’s artillery. The 
fine character sketches, the intimate details, and the 
affectionate admiration with which the author carries 
you on from page to page through the trying years of 
war, establish the facet that the author is a writer whose 
work people delight to read. Colonel Wise pays a well- 
deserved tribute to Virginia Military Institute; he 
gives praise where it is due, and cites facts from which 
the reader may draw critical deductions. <A sufficient 
number of general annotations add to the value of the 
book which is also well-served by a carefully prepared 
index. 

Every artillery man should read the book, if he 
would know how leaders like Stonewall Jackson, 
Pendleton, Long, Alexander, Walker, and Pegram may 
inspire the artillery of an army to gain the profound 
reliance of infantrymen in battle. Officers of other 
arms will do well to read the book, so that they, too, 
may know how to appreciate and expect real service 
from the sister arm that can help in all phases of bat- 
tle. It is a good book that will live. 
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A CHATEAU AT THE Front, 1914-18, By the Marquise 
de Foueault. Houghton Mifflin Co., Boston. 1931. 
338 pages. $4.00. 


The Marquise had just finished moving into her 
newly bought Chateau of Pronleroy near Compeigne 
when the war started. Sticking to her home, she saw 
the Germans sweep by on their march toward Paris. 
For twenty days the chateau was behind the German 
lines—then the Marquise and her daughters saw the 
invaders withdraw to the Aisne and Pronleroy skip 
the rope back behind the French lines, but not far 
enough to be out of earshot of gunfire, and hostile air- 
planes. Threat of capture and danger of destruction 


by long range heavy artillery fire were constant until 
August 24, 1918, when Pronleroy, as the author ex- 
pressed it ‘‘finished its role of ‘Chateau at the Front’. ”’ 


The Marquise played hostess to an unending stream 
of staff and line groups, enlisted men, and refugees. 
Among her most distinguished guests were General 
Mangin and his staff. From her chateau he launched 
on July 11, 1918, the counterattack of Mery-Courcelles. 

An interesting and fascinating personal narrative. 
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DizionARio Miuitare (Military Dictionary) Part I, 
German-Italian, by General Roberto Segre, Royal 
Italian Ministry of War; State Polygraphie Insti- 
tute, Rome. 426 cuarto pages. Price, Lire 100. 
(Postage included). 

As German war records become available to the for- 
eign students of World War history, the need of an up- 
to-date military dictionary of the German language 
becomes more and more evident. The author has 
solved the problem for Italian military historians and 
students. General Segre’s excellent compilation con- 
tains about 50,000 German military technical terms 
and abbreviations and their Italian equivalents. They 
include expressions peculiar to the armies of Germany, 
Austria, and Switzerland. The practical value of the 
dictionary is greatly enhanced by the skillful explana- 
tory definition of German terms for which the Italian 
language possesses no exact equivalent. 

Part II, Italian-German, still remains to be pub- 
lished. 

This excellent piece of work should prove a valuable 
guide in the preparation of a similar German-English 
dictionary. Orders of the Royal Italian Ministry of 
War designate this dictionary an official publication. 

SF = = 

PROPHETS OF THE NEw Inp1a by Romain Rolland. 
Translated by E. F. Maleolm-Smith. Albert and 
Charles Boni, New York. 1930. 5%” x 834”; 683 
pp.; $5.00. 

To the student of philosophy looking for new 
thoughts on which to meditate, to the reader of current 
events desiring new light on the Indian problem, to 
the historian searching for the effect of religion on 
politics, this book should be most welcome, and, by such 
a noted author as M. Rolland, it commands both re- 
spect and attention. In it he tells of a religious revival 
or renaissance which has been taking place in India 
during the last century and which has been of con- 
siderable influence in shaping the thought of con- 
temporary Hindu leaders. 

Brahmanism is one of the oldest religions of the 
world, dating from at least four thousand years ago. 
It is generally considered a religion of idolatry, as 
there are said to be several hundred deities in the 
Hindu pantheon. However that is a corrupt evolution 
of the original creed as expounded in the Vedas and 
Upanishads. In the sixth century B. C. Guatama Bud- 
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dha endeavored to purify Hinduism but he sueceeded 
only in establishing a new religion, the old one con- 
tinued without change. 

In 1836 there was born a Brahman, by name Ra- 
makrishna, who, following in the footsteps of Gautama, 
made the reform of Hinduism his life work and so far 
there has been no attempt to establish a new religion 
of Ramakrishna. M. Rolland gives a most interesting 
and scholarly account of the life and teachings of this 
modern prophet of the Hindus. It is impossible to 
read it without having one’s thoughts continually re- 
cur to the New Testament, Ramakrishna’s life being a 
constant reminder of the founder of Christianity. As 
M. Rolland says he ‘‘is the younger brother of our 
Christ.’’ 

His doctrines and moral teachings were of the finest ; 
one cardinal theme can be given as illustrative of his 
breadth of mind. ‘‘I have practised all religions, 
Hinduism, Islam, Christianity and I have also fol- 
lowed the faiths of the different Hindu sects. I have 
found that it is the same God towards whom all are 
directing their steps, though along different paths. Let 
each man follow his own path.’’ It is interesting to 
note that there is a great similarity between the phil- 
osophy of Ramakrishna and that to be found in the 
works of Whitman, Emerson, Thoreau and Mrs. Eddy, 
although probably none of these ever heard of the 
Indian sage. 

His most distinguished disciple was Vivekenanda, 
who attended the Parliament of Religions at the 
Chicago World’s Fair in 1893. His was a striking per- 
sonality; an intellectual of the highest type he had 
studied the works of the great philosophers before he 
was twenty-one and had corresponded with Herbert 
Spencer. A man of boundless energy and fire he 
earried the gospel of pure Hinduism, as taught by 
Ramakrishna, not only to all India, but also into other 
lands, obtaining many followers in both the States and 
England. He was the St. Paul of Hinduism. 


In the estimation of M. Rolland the work of these 
two men has affected the Hindus, at least those of the 
upper castes, to an unparalleled extent and no estimate 
of the Indian situation ean be complete without taking 
this into account. It seems more than likely that 
through the efforts of Ramakrishna and Vivekenanda, 
Hinduism will purge itself completely in the process 
of time. 

It must not be thought that either of these two men 
preached revolution or were opposed to British rule, 
quite the contrary in fact, but they taught progress and 
freedom and the Hindu of this generation has profited 
by their teachings, while, according to M. Rolland, 
British rule in India has deteriorated. Gandhi, Tagore 
and most of the Indian leaders of today has been pro- 
foundly influenced by Ramakrishna and Vivekenanda. 

This book is not light reading, it is full of Oriental 
philosophy and mysticism, difficult for the western 
mind to appreciate. However anyone who is interested 
in a religion revival which appears to be without 
parallel since the time of Mohammed cannot do better 
than read this remarkable work. 
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CAVALRY, NOW AND TO COME 

(Continued from page, 6) 
change the method of our employment by the High 
Command in that intervening area. What possibie 
use can the leisurely movement of six miles per hour 
be to those swift moving lines in front and to the en. 
trucked forces in rear? It will be the same in bridging 
the gap between Corps and Armies, in moving from 
assembly areas to a threatened point. Therefore when 
we cover those larger marches it will be in the fastest 
transportation available, in passenger cars if they ean 
be had, and our horses will arrive porteé or by mareh. 
ing when they ean. 

This one major change in tactical employment should 
affect all of our teaching and practice that bear on the 
subject of long marches. The placing and handling 
of rendezvous points for forward reconnaissance 
agencies ; the seizure and exploitation of critical points; 
the dismounted work and use of our own armored cars 
until our horses arrive and until we close to short 
marches from large bodies of the enemy should be 
familiar matters in both tacties and supply for all of us. 

The practice and theory of the increase in speed 
of the short march we have already appreciated. The 
high rates that are practicable of attainment and the 
methods that facilitate them are being exploited, so 
that speed we formerly considered dazzling will be 
usual and proper. 

What effect the foregoing will have on the mind 
of the reader it is impossible to conjecture other than 
this. He should recognize, while strange things are 
surrounding him and intruding on his fond traditions, 
that feeling which is dearest to him—he is again on 
the offensive. With the organization we have outlined 
he will not eringe. He is necessary in the scheme of 
war and the proof is ever present. Other things being 
anywhere nearly equal, place this organization when 
conflict comes, or in maneuver and map problems until 
it comes, on one side and deprive the other of its aid. 
The proof will be there. 


ORGANIZATION ACTIVITIES 


(Continued from page 62) 


862nd Field Artillery, Horse, 
Baltimore, Md. 


I T WAS a source of gratification to note, from stat- 

istical reports which have just come to hand, that 
the percentage of officers of this regiment receiving 
training during the first half of the current fiscal year 
is larger than that of any other organization in this 
division having a membership of over fifteen officers. 
Coupled with the fact that we have the second greatest 
assigned strength of any regiment of horse artillery of 
the Organized Reserves, and that the course being pw- 
sued requires a very considerable effort on the part of 
both students and instructors—different ones are de- 
tailed for each conference—there results a very satis- 
factory feeling that the responsibilities incident to 
holding a commission in the Army of the United States 
are seriously appreciated. 
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The United States Cavalry Association 


Organized November 9, 1885 


DESIGN 


1. The aim and purpose of the Association shall be to disseminate knowledge of the 
military art and science, to promote the professional improvement of its members, and to 
preserve and foster the spirit, the traditions, and the solidarity of the Cavalry of the 
Army of the United States.—Article III of the Constitution. 


OFFICERS 


President 
Masgor GENERAL Guy V. HENRY 


Vice-President 
Colonel Harry N. Coores, 3d Cavalry. 


Secretary and Treasurer 
MaJor O. L. Harnes, Cavalry 


EXECUTIVE COUNCIL 
Colonel Leon B. Kroner, Cavalry. 
Colonel LLEWELLYN W. OLIVER, Cavalry. 
Colonel W. I. Forres, 305th Cavalry. 
Colonel Hopart B. Brown, 302d Cavalry. 
Lt. Col. H. T. Buu, Cavalry. 
Lt. Col. Joun K. Herr, Cavalry. 
Lt. Col. J. W. Converse, 103d Cavalry. 
Lt. Col. A. W. Houperness, Cavalry. 
Major A. D. Surves, 3d Cavalry. 


MEMBERSHIP 

Membership shall be of three classes, which, together with the conditions of eligibility 

therefor, are as follows: 

(1) Aetive, for which all general officers of the Army of the United States and all 
commissioned officers of the Cavalry of the Army of the United States shall 
be eligible. 

(2) Associate, for which all present and former commissioned, warrant, and non- 
commissioned officers of honorable record of the military or naval services 
of the United States not ineluded in class I shall be eligible. 

(3) Honorary. 

Application for membership, showing present or former military status, should be 

addressed to the Secretary, U. S. Cavalry Association, 1624 H Street, N. W., Washington, 
D. C., and be accompanied by remittance of dues for one year. 


DUES AND SUBSCRIPTION TO THE CAVALRY JOURNAL 
There is no initiation fee. Annual dues, payable in advance, $2.50, which includes 
subscription to the Cavalry Journal, 60% thereof being so designated. 
Any person or organization not eligible for membership may subscribe for the 
JouRNAL at the regular subscription rates of $2.50 per year. Canadian and foreign post- 
age, 50 cents additional. 


Members and subscribers are requested to give prompt notice in advance of change 
of address. Changes in address are made only on notification. 
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